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SECRETS EXPOSED. 


| Aut who are in the habit of reading the Times must be 
| familiar with a class of advertisements, of which one 
| appears from time to time, consisting of what are mere 
| appearances of words, and therefore utterly unintel- 
| ligible to the public at large. We readily suppose 
| that one of these lunatic-looking compositions is a 
| communication from some person to some person, 
| significant to them by virtue of some previous under- 
| standing, but designedly mysterious to every other 
| person. We generally pass them over quickly, as 
| eccentricities which it would be vain to dwell upon; 
| reflecting, at the most—‘ Well, there is some one who 
| will look eagerly for this singular missive, and per- 
| haps look brighter when it comes: we are not of their 
| counsels. Let us see, how are stocks?’ and so we 
| turn the leaf, and think of them no more. There is, 
however, an ingenious person of our acquaintance, 
_ who, being anxious to invent a cipher-writing which 
| may serve for the use of the public in connection with 
acertain public mode of communication, has conde- 
seended to look into these strange advertisements, with 
| aview to ascertain if they involve any plan of which 
| he may avail himself; and he has contrived to inter- 
| pretall which he has as yet studied. He finds them, 
indeed, much less recondite than could have been 
expected; or he says so—the fact possibly being, that 
what proves easy to his penetrating mind, might be 
troublesome enough to most other people. However 
this may be, he has obligingly shewn us several of 
the letters, with their translations, and the keys to the 
ciphers in which they are written; and he has added 
to the favour by allowing us to bring them forward 
| here for the purpose of affording a little, as we hope, of 
innocent amusement. 
So lately as last Saturday—13th August 1853— 
= following appeared in the sixth column of the 
mes :— 


‘KENSINGTON.—Ftmf ftq nqzf ar qghqdk ymze yuzp 
etagxp nq raxxaiqp uz tue qpgomfuaz mzp az tue pqefuz- 
| mfuaz uz xurq ue azq ar ftq ymjuye ituot tme nqqz arfyz 
| dgbqmfgp ngf ituot omzzaf nq mpyuffgp iuftagf ymzk 
| dgefduofuaze.’ 
The enigma seems to the unpractised mind impene- 
trable. After we learn that it is very common, in 
writing of this kind, merely to take, instead of each 
letter, some other at a certain distance from it along 
am endless chain of the alphabet, it is not difficult at 
least to make a tolerably hopeful effort to solve the 
mystery. Our friend takes, we shall say, the word tue, 
and sets the three letters down a vertical row. Then 


from each he makes a series of the letters of the 
alphabet following that one, as follows :— 


tuvwxyzabedefghijklmnopgqrs 
uvwxyzabcdefghijklmnopgqrst 
efghijklilmnopqrsturvwxyzabed 
Casting his eye along these lines, he seeks for a vertical 
row forming an English word, and soon finds at the 
fourteenth place onward the word his, which chances 
to be the only independent word presented. He, there- 
fore, at once surmises that the principle of this cipher 
is to take instead of each real letter the twelfth letter 
backward in an endless alphabetic chain—fourteen and 
twelve making up the number of the letters of the 
English alphabet. He finds, on applying the principle, 
that a sensible piece of composition results—namely, 
the following :— 


* Kensington.—That the bent of every man’s mind should 
be followed in his education, and on his destination in life, 
is one of the maxims which has been often repeated, but 
which cannot be admitted without many restrictions.’ 


Thus he becomes sure that the right principle has 
been hit upon. 

It would appear that in this case there has been 
nothing concerned beyond a whimsical exercise of 
ingenuity between two persons; for, on the ensuing 
Wednesday, after this paper had been written, another 
article of the correspondence appeared, of which the 
following is the interpretation :— 

* KENSINGTON.—Your cipher is made out; but such 
good maxims should be written in plain English, that all 
might benefit.’ 

We can only say that we heartily echo the sentiment. 

Sometimes the transposition of the letters is on a 
more difficult plan. In the Times of 9th July last, the 
following appeared :— 

* Qbe’bl. — zauoyhgk — zahgdy — iel’'ybgny — Khxebgn 
dbgk — Mh’gs — suox—elzzlx —fs — yuel—jugyuehzbug— 
Koxbgn — pushn! — ql—hxl — um. glplx—kuoiz—fs—eupl 
mux suo—nuk. iely—suo. Khxebgn.’ 

Here the first seven letters of the alphabet are repre- 
sented each by the one seventh from it in advance— 
a by h, b by i, and so on; while the next seven in their 
turn are represented by the first seven—A by a, i by 4, 
and so on. Then the next six are represented by the 
last six—o by u, p by v, and so on; and the last six by 
the second last six—u by 0, v by p, and so on. The 
result is :— 

‘ Willie. 
Fanny. 
We are off. Never doubt my love for you. 
you, darling.’ 


Thousand thanks. Blessings, darling kind 
Your letter my sole consolation during voyage. 
God bless 


Be. ne rl, 


al ane Detected ales 
— re - <i 
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Troublesome, however, as this cipher is, it seems to 
have been solved, for on the 13th of the same month 
appeared the following :— 

‘ Willie, your letter is again guessed! Try once more!! 
—Fanry.’ 

On the Ist of July last, the following appeared in 
the Times :— 


nb nigsvi zugvi ovzermt bif, mig vevm rm wvzgs 
uurm dzh xolhvw yvuliv r ziirevw gi nv zh 
bif xzm zh rg rh nb Imob kovzhfiv * r szev bifi 


* 


You may try this mystery on the same principle as the 
preceding ; but you will find every effort fail. It is evi- 
dently composed on some different plan. Well, how tofind 
this out? ‘For this purpose it is necessary to bear in 
mind a few peculiarities of the English language. J is 
the most frequent letter. The double vowels that 
most frequently occur are ea and ou. The consonants 
most common at the ends of words arer, s, and ¢. The 
letters most commonly doubled in our language are e, o, 
i, and s. The letters that most commonly follow double 
vowels are J, m,n, andr. The single letters, serving as 
words are A, J, and 0. These are facts generally appli- 
cable in the business of decipherment. To apply them as 
far as necessary in this particular case, we commence by 
making up a table of the number of times each of the 
letters occurs, as follows :— 
The letter V occurs 68 times. 


33 
43 
27 
27 
24 
20 


ne a ae | 
A compositor, recollecting how large a space in his case 
the letter e occupies, would be at no loss to decide that 
v represents that letter in the cipher. Here is a great 
leap to a solution. It might not be possible to decide 
in the same manner upon r, z, g, 4, and h, which occur 
so nearly the same number of times; but he might 
make a good guess at the five real letters represented 
by r, z, g, 4 and 4h, since they must be the five used 
next in degree of frequency after ¢, and these are i, a, ¢, 
o,and s. Every one, as well as the compositor, knows 
how frequently the word the occurs in the English 
language. Let us look for an oft-repeated word of three 
letters in the cipher. We find g, s, v, five times. This 
must be the. The v, in the third place, supports the sur- 
mise. Therefore we may assume g to be ¢, and s to be A. 
We have now got a good basis to work upon. R occurs 
three times as a word. It must either be A for the 
indefinite article, or J for the personal pronoun: most 
likely the latter, as in an epistle J is more frequent of 
occurrence than A. We have now come near to a 
belief that four of the letters of the alphabet are repre- 
sented in this cipher as follows :— 
e h i t 
v 5 r g 


It becomes rather remarkable, that when we place the 
upper series in the order of the alphabet, the lower 
reads in the contrary order. Can it be that the cipher 
simply consists in using the alphabet in its reverg 
order? When we observe three occurrences of the worj 
zh in one sentence, and remember how frequent ar 
such words of two letters as an and as, the surmig 
seems highly plausible. Tried by this plan, the com. 
munication reads as follows :— 


‘ My darling, your letter much consoled me, preparing ty 
follow my mother’s loved remains. Let us ever keep in viey 


- | that blessed Saviour to whom you direct me. Then we may 


indeed calculate upon happiness temporal—eternal. My 
sister is sadly distressed. She sends her love. My birth. 
day is the eleventh of August. Be not disappointed if the 
first should not always bring the letter, as it is difficult to 
get them in the exact day. I never saw my mother after 
leaving you, not even in death, as the coffin was closed 
before I arrived. Write to me as often as you can, as it 
is my only pleasure. J have your pencil.’ 


We learn from this extraordinary letter, that a cor. 
respondence has been arranged between the parties—s 
letter to appear from one party in the Times on the Ist 
of every month, or as near thereafter as might suit the 
convenience of the paper. The small matter of the 
pencil is either a curious piece of trifling, or a mystic 
allusion to something of importance. An answer ap 
peared on the 3d July, written in the same cipher, but 
in the French language :—‘ Tout est compris. Ecriver 
en chiffre, et rendez moi mon crayon.’ That is: ‘ All is 
comprehended. Write in cipher, and return my pencil’ 

In the letter of the Ist August, it will be found 
that some fear had begun to be entertained for the 
cipher being understood. It reads in plain English, » 
follows :— 


* My dearest A., your long-expected letter at last arrived. 
I think you were wrong in promising your sister to writ 
so seldom. Pray remember what you promised me whe 
you go to the sea. You forgot to send me figures for 
words ; do so, especially for the small ones and those which 
occur most often. I did not send the books. Cumming’ 
is a clever work. I wish I were with you to read together. 
My sister is better; she is living at Cheshunt; but the 
house will be kept on. I expect to go to Scotland ina 
week ; but write as before. * is well. I gave him what 
you sent, and envied him. I look forward to the eleventh. 
God bless you. Your Own *” 


In the Times of the 19th, a reply was given in sub 
stantially the same cipher, but with a few slight pecu- 
liarities introduced, apparently those which had been 
called for in the preceding epistle. Thus, a fev 
figures are brought in here and there, instead of such | 
words as the and that, but without adding in the least 
to the difficulty. The first personal pronoun is als | 
attached to the neighbouring word. We cannot say | 
that the parties compliment the public very highly a 
to the degree of sagacity or penetration it is presumed 


to possess. It now appears that the writer has migrated | 
to the north, and to a little village too, where it cannot | 
be very difficult to identify him. The letter is # 


follows :— 


* My darling, need I say how delighted I was to receive 
your letter of dear remembrance on my birthday? I beg 
you not to think I wrote under any irritation. I fear my 
letters being read by others. I confined myself to facts 
and events. I am now at Amulrie, near Dunkeld, Perth- 


shire. You had better write as before. I did not blame | 


you for adhering to your promise, or for making it. If you 
knew the gladness your letters bring me, you would forgive 
any hastiness. God bless you for all the kindness and love 
they manifest. I am down here reading amid beautiful 
scenery. I will collect the ferns. How shall I send them? 
Give Mag my love. Tell her I don’t agree with her about 
her conduct. I have not seen our dear friend. You 


BE, EFF 


. S45 BREEZE 
GEE. Soaps Fras 


3 
4 


it cannot | 
tter is a3 
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jeter did not arrive till the 13th. So I could not send 
this before. Write soon, that I may answer on the Ist, if 
possible. As ever, Your Own *’ 


A poet might fructify over this correspondence. A 
tleman gone to ‘read’ in the Highlands. A lady 
left at home in the south, involved probably among 
adverse relations. A birthday indicated, to be dreamt 
over. To receive one of these mysterious epistles is 
the only solace of life. What pathos in, ‘If you knew 
the gladness your letters occasion, you would forgive 
hastiness!’ It is a hinted romance. 

In February last, there appeared a correspondence 
in which the cipher consisted in representing each letter 
by the twenty-second onward, in an endless chain— 
aby v, b by w, and so on. The first letter was :— 


*‘CENERENTOLA.—I wish to try if you can read this, 
and am most anxious to hear the end, when you return, 
and how long you remain here. Do write a few lines, 
darling, please. I have been very far from happy since 
you went away.’ 


Next came, after more than a week of interval :— 


‘CENERENTOLA.— Until my heart is sick have I tried 
to frame an explanation for you, but cannot. Silence is 
safest, if the true cause is not suspected. If it is, all stories 
wil be sifted to the bottom. Do you remember our cousin’s 
first proposition? Think of it.’ . 

The third letter was given a week later, in plain 

; and, from its tone, our ingenious friend the 
decipherer thinks it must have been sent by some one 
who had been able to interpret the first two letters, 
and who chose to come in as a Marplot. We do not, 
however, see any strong reason for this surmise. 


‘CENERENTOLA.—What nonsense! Your cousin's 
proposition is absurd. I have given an explanation—the 
te one—which has perfectly satisfied both parties—a 
thing which silence never could have effected. So no 
more such absurdity.’ 


Our friend has made it tolerably evident that jests 
are sometimes practised through the medium of cipher 
advertisements. For example, he finds in the Times 
of the 10th February 1852, the following mystic 
annonce :— 


‘Tig tjohw it tig jfhiiwola og tig psgvw. F. D. N.” 


The key to this has been one of the most difficult to 
find out. We take the first word, Jig; and under the 
second letter place that which precedes it in the alpha- 
bet—namely, A; then under the third letter, in suc- 
cession backwards, the two preceding letters; thus— 

? i # 

kf 

e 


In like manner arrange the second word and the con- 
nected letters, and we obtain the following :— 

t j 

i 


oh w 
y 


ng 
m f 
e 


By following the oblique line of italic letters, we get 
the words The Times. When all the words are so 

we read an insinuation against the Times 
Which we trust it will be able to bear, as it has borne 
8 much of a less mystic hostility :— 


The Times is the Jefferies of the press. 

We have a hope to: express——namely, that the 
Tespectable ladies and gentlemen who have hitherto 
chosen to open their hearts to each other through the 
medium of a public journal of vast circulation, will be 
Put upon their guard by the present paper, and see 


that some profounder mode of cryptography must be 
assumed if they would not have their secrets ex- 


posed to every person possessing a certain degree of 
ingenuity and patience. 


THE REBELLION IN CHINA. 


A Great rebellion, destined in all probability to end in 
revolution, has convulsed the Chinese Empire for the 
last four years; and it is surprising to think how little 
is known on the subject, either at home or by the Eng- 
lish on the spot. One cause of this, we apprehend, is 
the narrow and bounded views of those who have the 
best opportunities of observation. They are like men 
who, instead of posting themselves on ground that over- 
looks the field, witness some near evolution of a pitched 
battle, and guess at the fate of the day from flying 
reports or the sounds of the fight. We are told by one 
Anglo-Chinese journal that the rebellion has no chance, 
being a mere emeute, although on a large scale, of 
robbers, and having been commenced in an angle of 
the country remote from the capital. It is also said 
that, practically speaking, the affair is already at an 
end, the would-be emperor having been taken and 
beheaded, and an empty chair of state paraded instead 
at the head of the army. In the meantime the move- 
ment goes on. From Canton to Nankin—more than 
half-way to the capital—the country has been overrun 
by its troops, who occupy no permanent posts, but, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left, roll steadily 
on towards Peking. Its phantom-prince coins money 
and promulgates edicts; and around the yellow chair of 
state, whether empty or filled, there are subordinate 
‘kings,’ charged with separate commands. 

The proper point of view from which to consider this 
rebellion is Chinese history. There we find its proto- 
types, extending backwards throughout more than a 
score of dynasties, in each of which we read the doom of 
the present. The career and fate of the dynasties, as 
we are told, are wonderfully uniform. ‘ First come war- 
like princes, whose energies are on the constant stretch 
to maintain themselves in their new and perilous position, 
and who, by dint of the same valour and genius which 
had rendered their usurpation possible, leave the empire 
to their children in splendour and apparent security. 
Then follow a succession, who make use of the peace 
they inherit, not to strengthen and defend their domi- 
nions, but to elaborate a literature ill adapted for the 
wants of a great people, and to indulge in the elegant 
though effeminate pleasures of the palace. Finally, 
running into wildness and extravagance even in their 
intellectual studies, the later princes give themselves 
up to the sorceries of the Taouists, and the idolatries 
of degenerate Buddhism; while others, having drained 
the cup of pleasure to the dregs, and fouud weari- 
ness, disgust, and satiety at the bottom, siink—blasé, 
drunken, and stupified—into the arms of women and 
eunuchs. So commenced, so waxed, so waned, so 
closed, the most famous dynasties of China; begun 
and finished alike in blood and usurpation.’ Be it 
understood that it is not the native dynasties alone 
that are meant here: the Tartar princes became gra- 
dually acclimated, adopted the same course, and sub- 
mitted to the same fate as the Chinese. The present 
rebellion, therefore, as we shall presently shew, is at 
once a historical fatality and a paroxysm of an inter- 
mittent war of races, which has been going on for six 
hundred years. 

The habitat of the Scythian hordes, famous in 
history under the name of Huns, was temptingly 
near the Flowery Land; and many centuries before 
these Barbarians revolutionised Europe, they were a 
thorn in the side of the Chinese emperors. More than 
200 years before the Christian era, the Wall was built 
which was to insure, for ever, the safety of China from 
her frontier neighbours; and the victorious arms of 


—— 


I 
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tlhe great dynasty of Han which followed gave their 
impetus to those tumultuous movements in Central 
Asia which afterwards had the effect of precipitating 
the Goths upon the Roman Empire. But this dynasty 
—after which the Chinese call themselves the Sons of 
Han—crumbled away, like all the rest, in sloth and 
effeminacy ; and the tribes of the desert, undeterred 
either by the Wall or its defenders, gathered like 
beasts of prey round the retreating sovereigns, and 
founded numerous Tartar principalities within their 
domain. 

The Tartars—or Tatars—for that is the modern 
generic name, were divided into three different tribes 
or nations, with three different languages. Like true 
nomades, they had been constantly changing places, 
according to the fortunes of war; but the Turks were 
now in the west, the Mongols in the centre, and the 
Manchows in the east, while no inconsiderable portion 
had established themselves, as we have said, actually 
within the Chinese frontier. It was with the two latter 
tribes the Chinese were destined to contend, for the 
Turks—whether under the name of Turcomans, Uzbecs, 
or Ottomans—were too distant to be formidable, and to 
this day the fateful struggle goes on. They were saved 
at first by the rivalry of the two tribes, and the Mongols 
even assisted them to break up the Manchow principa- 
lities within‘the Wall; but by this time the dynasty of 
the time being was at its dregs, and at the emperor's 
death, as if the fall of the monarchy was ordained, there 
were only three young children left to inherit the tot- 
tering throne. One of these was seized by the Mongols 
and sent off a prisoner to the desert of Kobi; the second 
was proclaimed in the Canton province, where he died ; 
and the third, with all the nobles that remained faithful, 
took refuge in the fleet. Even here the denizens of 
the desert, who had perhaps never before seen the sea, 
were triumphant; and the minister catching up the 
last scion of the imperial race in his arms, leaped with 
him into the waves, and was followed by the principal 
personages on board. Kublai, the prince of the 
Mongols, and a lineal descendant of Ghengis Khan, 
ascended the vacant throne in 1279. 

Kublai, so far from overturning the institutions he 
found, retained even the personnel almost in statu quo, 
and no serious disturbances attended his usurpation. 
Among other works of utility, he completed the grand 
canal, 300 leagues in length, perfected the system of 
posts, built inns and planted groves for the benefit of 
travellers; and between whiles fought successful 
battles, which extended the Chinese sway from the 
Sea of Japan to the Caspian. His successors went 
through the course usual in the native dynasties. Ele- 
gant literature — superstition — priests — women— and 
eunuchs—all played their part by turns, till the race 
of Tartar princes was at its dregs. The distant provinces 
revolted; robbers and pirates ravaged land and sea; 
and in less than ninety years from their advent, the 
— barbarians spurred back to their native 

eserts. 


The hero of this time was a Chinese of low birth, 
_ who distinguished himself by his genius and daring, 


and thus rose from a servile station to the throne. He 
carried the Mongol war into their own country, and 
with great success; but by this time the Manchows of 
the east had become troublesome, and he found it 
necessary to transfer the capital to Peking, as a defence 
against their encroachments. At his death came the 
old course. His successors sunk gradually into weak- 
ness and contempt; the Tartars waxed stronger and 
stronger; freebooters ravaged the country ; and one of 
them at length captured Peking. On this consummation, 
the last of the dynasty slew his family with his own 
hands, and then strangled himself. 

But the rebel did not reach the throne. The Manchows 
were called in for its protection, and, after routing 
its enemies with the sword, they quietly took the seat 


themselves in the year 1634. This is the now reigning 
dynasty ; and it only remains to be seen, whether the 
rebellion at present in progress is the one that js 
destined to bring its régime to a close. It began, 
however, with spirit, by compelling its new subjects 
to shave their heads, and wear a tie in the Tartar 
fashion. The people were sick of the old dynasty, | 
during which they had been robbed and starved, and 
they submitted quictly to a band of mounted soldiers 
of the desert, who in the midst of their own population 
were but a handful. The strangers, however, have had 
their share, though but a small one, of great princes, 
Against pirates on the sea, insurgents at home, and the 
Mongols on the north, Kang-hi was uniformly successful, 
He was likewise an encourager of the arts and sciences, 
and turned the services of the Jesuits, who had been | 
barely tolerated before, to practical account. ‘They | 
reformed and corrected the calendar,’ says a recent num- 
ber of the China Mail, ‘and introduced great improve. 
ments in the Astronomical Board ; they surveyed and 
made a pretty accurate map of the whole empire, g | 
labour which occupied eighteen of the most eminent 
men ten years ; they cast cannon and metal type, taught 
mathematics and astronomy, which shewed on the part | 
of the emperors an appreciation of western science, and 
a zeal to avail of it for the improvement of the empire. | 
The literary works undertaken and completed during 
thjp dynasty are such as would render illustrious any 
race of kings even in Europe. Kang-hi had the best 
dictionary of the language prepared, and which still 
remains as the standard work. The Pei-wan-yan-fu, ot 
Imperial Thesaurus, compiled under Kang-hi’s auspices 
and superintendence by seventy-six literati, during a 
period of seven years, is the most complete work of its 
kind in any language. The Statistical and Topograpli- 
cal Encyclopedia of the Empire, and the Complete Statute 
thereof, are valuable works of their kind, besides many 
others.’ 

The same great prince, by an imperial decree, ai- 
mitted ‘all commercial nations freely to all the portsa 
his vdst empire ;’ but in thirty-two years, 1717, this 
liberty was revoked, and the trade of foreigners r- 
stricted to Canton. The next prince was a nonentity; 
but then came, in 1736, the second great man of the 
dynasty, Keen-lung. He was both a warrior ands 
politician; though not always successful in the one 
character, or always wise in the other. He was cruel 
to his enemies and severe to his subjects, cutting of 
the heads of his generals without ceremony when they 
failed in their enterprises. The consequence of this 
severity was a succession of emeutes, which disturbed 
his reign. Finally, Keen-lung was a patron of native 
learning, himself both a poet and a prose writer, ani 
he collected a magnificent library. 

With the close of this reign in 1796, the degeneracy 
of the dynasty commences. ‘The new emperor,’ says 
our first quoted authority, ‘was at once contemptibly 
weak and detestably licentious. He fought only by 
bribes, and governed only by espionage ; and although 
the banditti set the powers of government at defiance, 
and on one occasion even attacked the imperial palace, 
he continued to bury himself in its recesses in the 
society of playactors and profligate women. This was 
another reign of wise and virtuous edicts. On papel, 
the government was careful and paternal, and the 
emperor humane, tolerant, and humble-minded ; ant 
when, in 1821, he died and left the throne to its present 
possessor, the latter declared in a proclamation, that 
“his late majesty had governed for twenty-five years 
with caution and industry ; that he assiduously aime 
at the best possible rule, whence his government Wa 
excellent and illustrious; and that, during its cov 
tinuance, both in the court and the country, order, 
tranquillity, and happiness prevailed!”’ : 

The ‘present possessor’ mentioned in this extract § 
now the late possessor; but there is no difference @ 


graphi- 


3 many 
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ret that had been dwindling ever since the de- 
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character; although Taou-qwang, the hero of the Opium 
War, is better known than his successor to Europeans, 
and therefore more the object of their contempt. The 
rebellions of his reign he opposed by bribes; and 

this means getting into his power small bodies of 
the revolters at a time, he murdered them in detail. 
Instead of a standing army, which the sinking revenue 
could not keep in strength, he had recourse to a system 
of corruption and espionage. He was himself cheated 
in turn. The forces, small in number as they were, 
were in great part imaginary, the officers receiving the 
pay of thousands of men of straw; and the imperial 
edicts, which it had been customary to evade when 
they could not be opposed, were now objects of open 
laughter and contempt. Finally, the traces of foreign 


dine of the dynasty, were now utterly obliterated. 

On arriving at this point, the author we have followed 
jn the historical details given above, in a work pub- 

lished seven years ago—and therefore three years 

before the present rebellion—concludes the chapter 
thus:—‘It cannot fail to strike even the most unob- 
| servant reader, that the preceding sketch breaks off at 
| amoment when the elements of some great catastrophe 

are in motion. In the history of a mighty nation, 
| however, whose monarchy has lasted for thousands of 
years, those petty spaces of time which are so important 
tous men of to-day, are of little account; and we can- 
not speculate on the close of the Manchow dynasty 
} with anything approaching to accuracy. It is obvious, 
| notwithstanding, that the government has fallen into 

an imbecility which cannot last very long; and we 

know that the Tartars, one and all, are objects of 
| detestation to the myriads of Chinese by whom they 
are surrounded. Even the emigrants to Singapore and 
the other parts of the Archipelago carry abroad with 
them their antipathies or their patriotism ; and members 
of societies, whose sworn object is the overthrow of 
this foreign and now feeble dynasty, are thus spread 
over the whole eastern seas, as well as within the 
empire. It is at this exciting moment that the British 
flag has been planted on the soil of China; and without 
presuming to lift the veil of futurity, or even to guess 
atwhat lies beyond, it is yet natural and reasonable 
that we should watch the progress of events with intense 
interest and almost awful expectation.’ * 

We are now prepared to comprehend to some extent 
| thenews brought to us, from time to time, of the Chinese 
} rebellion, coloured though it usually is by the party 
feelings of its transmitters. We are told, for instance, 
that the present dynasty should receive at least indirect 
support from England, because of the numerous benefits 
the Chinese have derived from it; but it is forgotten 
| that the real benefits were conferred exclusively by the 
earlier princes of the dynasty—which has always been 
the case; and that with the exception of 2n immense 
increase of population, and the trade forced upon the 
country by foreigners, no benefit of any kind remains. 
As for the class, or character, or original habitat of the 
insurgents, that, as we have seen from the preceding 
tketch, is of no consequence. The revolution is not the 
work of individuals, but of public opinion, and this public 
opinion is the expression of the feeling of misgovern- 
ment, When the princes, whether Tartars or Chinese, 
take the trouble of keeping the kingdom in order, the 
People never trouble themselves to ask how this is 

; but as soon as the hands that wield the sceptre 

me too much enervated for the task, they with- 
draw their allegiance. The present government has been 
long a government of edicts—terrible things, indeed, 
when they are backed by power, but impotent and 
ridiculous when standing alone. Edict-making is in | 
China a great science ; and its productions, prepared | 


* British World in the East. By Leitch Ritchie. London. 
Allen : 1846. 


to meet all sorts of contingencies, are laid up ready for 
use in the cabinet of the ministers. 

The curious thing about this revolution is, that it is 
mixed up in some way or other with a sort of Protest- 
ant Christianity. In the seventeenth century, Catho- 
licism appeared to have the better chance. Matthew 
Ricci established thirty churches in Keang-nan province 
alone; and but for a religious quarrel between the 
Dominicans and Jesuits, his successors seemed to bid 
fair to Christianise all China. ‘There is one obstacle, 
however, to the establishment of Catholicism in China, 
and it appears to us to be an insuperable one: that is, 
the withholding of the Scriptures from the people. The 
Chinese are all educated. No man is considered fit to 
hold office of any kind without being well acquainted 
with the history of the country and the works of its 
classical writers. The examination of the schools is a 
government affair; and the successful students—no 
matter how low their social rank—are sent to Peking 
at the public expense, to be re-examined by the man- 
darins, and finally by the emperor himself. It is true, 
in the present stage of the dynasty all this is practically 
a dead letter, honours and appointments being sold to 
the highest bidder; but in a country where such a law 
exists, the idea of the people being excluded from the 
study of the great classics of religion would be received 
with surprise and ridicule. 

We were not aware, however, of any extraordinary 
success of the Protestant missionaries; although it 
would be no marvel if the Chinese went over, almost 
in a body, to some faith—for they can hardly be said 
to have one of their own, The sacrifices of the state 
religion are managed by the emperor, in his character 
of high-priest and king, and the people left to little 
more than the worship of their ancestors. The sub- 
ordinate sects are Taouism and Buddhism—the former, 
demon-worship, and the latter, a sort of Chinese 
Catholicism, with a perpetual pope, vast numbers of 
poor and indolent priests, and temples, monasteries, 
and nunneries. The Confucians look with contempt 
upon all these forms; affirming that filial piety, in 
which is comprehended the whole series of the social 
duties, is the one religion. Even they, however, retain 
in their hearts some indistinct impression of an over- 
ruling and retributive Providence ; but the fashionable 
infidelity is atheism, which originated in the fifth 
century. 

In the meantime, the rebels have already their classic 
of the new religion. It contains an abstract of the 
leading facts and doctrines both of the Old and New 
Testament; but it gives our Saviour a younger brother, 
and invests Tien-tih, the nominal head of the crusade 
against the Tartar dynasty, with a religious character. 
The decalogue has a prominent place in the system, 
and it has given rise to a very extensive iconoclasm, the 
river at Nankin having been seen strewn with the 
fragments of wooden idols. It embraces a liturgy of 
general excellence; although in some points much at 
variance with Protestantism, as it includes prayers for 
the dead, and refers to sacrifices of material things. 
How far this new faith has penetrated into the mighty 
population of China we cannot tell; but it does not 
look like a system that will readily yield even to 
disasters in war or persecution after defeat. 

Any great movement in China is interesting to the 
world, if only on account of the almost alarming 
fecundity of this population of 360,000,000 *—this third 
part of mankind. Till recently, the mighty reservoir 
of human life was confined within its own territorial 
margin ; but within a small number of years, the limit 
of endurance appears to have been reached when famine 
laughs at edicts, and a torrent of population burst 
over the neighbouring countries, and reached even the 
further shores of the Pacific. This torrent is still in 


* This was the estimate so long ago as 1812. 
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its course; for the practical illegality of emigration is 
at an end, and the Chinese have acquired a habit of 
seeking their fortunes abroad. It is probably owing 
to nothing but the small number of women who 
have accompanied them, in what was recently, or 
is still, an illegal enterprise, that the effect produced 
on the countries thus favoured has not as yet been 
great enough to attract special attention. The rebellion 
of this vast population, if it is destined to end in revo- 
lution, cannot but have a good effect—and probably an 
effect not so transitory as those of former revolutions. 
The new sovereign will find himself in contact with 
other intelligences as well as those of his own country 
and of the desert; and the people are already, and for 
the first time, in collision with other forms of civilisa- 
tion. ‘Everything seems to shew, that when the present 
d y shall have dreed its weird, the spell which has 
hitherto made this singular people move in circles will 
be broken, and that we may look forward to a great 
and interesting future for China. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT CHERRY-TREE 
TOPPING. 


Ir is strange—nor is the observation a new one— 
how certain localities become subject, as it were, to 
certain analogous events; just as in some families a 
disease may appear to be hereditary, or a predisposi- 
tion to peculiar eccentricities continue to shew itself 
for several centuries. I remember an elm-tree near 
the good town of Taunton, in passing near which so 
many of our acquaintances had somehow chanced to 
sprain an ankle, that we gave it the name of the 
Twistfoot-tree. In like manner I have to relate a series 
of somewhat romantic facts which took place at the 
old farmhouse of Cherry-tree Topping, in Somerset, 
where I was born, where I afterwards became a wife, 
and where I have since lived many years a widow, 
with my good kind children and grandchildren around 
me. 

I had no part in the first event of which I have 
chosen to be the narrator. It occurred before I was 
born, but was frequently the subject of conversation 
at our fireside, where my excellent father took great 
delight in placing it before my mental view in the 
shape of a warning against what he was inclined to 
consider as one of the greatest faults in the female 
character—that nervous timidity which, from the most 
frivolous causes, induces young women to faint, and 
shriek, and give way to ridiculous paroxysms of fear, 
that are sometimes the result of constitutional weak- 
ness, but oftener conventional and affected, and then 
assuredly calling for no sympathy. 

It seems that before my father leased the farm of 
Cherry-tree Topping, a burglary, attended by fatal 
circumstances, had been committed in the house. The 
then resident, a Mr Roby, was an elderly man, accounted 
wealthy, but of no generous or charitable disposition, 
though overpartial to the indulgences of the table, and 
ostentatious in the display of furniture and household 
luxuries that were justly deemed unsuitable to his 
condition. His wife was dead, and two daughters 
composed his family. Educated in that faulty and 
foolish manner which, by the substitution of superficial 
and imperfectly acquired accomplishments for sub- 
stantially useful qualifications, unfits the respectable 
yeoman’s daughter for the station she was born to 
dignify and ornament, those poor girls had passed a 
few years at a third-rate boarding-school, where they 


were taught to smatter imperfect French, to play the 
pianoforte, for which they had no taste, and to manp- 
facture such ornamental work as neither practically 
nor esthetically served to enlarge their capacities for 
utility, or expand their intellects. The consequences 
were obvious. Returned to their father’s house, 
were unfit to manage it, and the conduct of the estab. 
lishment devolved upon a clever but dishonest upper. 
servant; whilst their time was swallowed up in a 
hundred frivolous details, which added neither to their 
charms as women, nor to their respectability amongst 
their neighbours. Mr Roby grumbled at their extra. 
vagance, but his vulgar pride reconciled him to a 
display of his wealth ; nor was it until the elopement of 
his youngest daughter with a reckless young dancing. 
master at Taunton, who reckoned on receiving a par. 
don and a portion from the parent of his bride, that 
he began to question the merits of his own manage. 
ment. The change in his disposition from indifference 
to querulous tyranny did not mend matters ; and when, 
after a short season of hardship and poverty, his til 
then unforgiven child was restored to him a widov, 
she found a household that had been altered, but hal 
not been reformed in her absence. 

It was at this time the burglary took place. Ona 
Sabbath night, when the servants had retired, and 
when Mr Roby, after an ample supper, sat half stupi- 
fied over a third tumbler of strong punch, while his 
daughters were individually devouring the pages ofa 
novel, a loud noise was heard in the room beneath 
the drawing-room in which they were seated. This 
chamber, miscalled the study, contained not only the 
plate, but the escritoire in which old Roby’s cash was 
treasured. The girls, terrified out of all self-possessio 
by the scarcely mistakable sounds below, started up, 
screaming loudly for that assistance they had nt 
judgment to look for in themselves; and wakening 
the old man from his inebriated stupor, vainly called 
upon him for defence. Men in white frocks, with their 
faces blackened, burst in upon them, with many oaths, 
demanding the keys of chest and coffer. Mr Roby, 
rising in terrified wrath, was struck down by one of 
the burglars; while his eldest daughter ran shrieking 
about the room in the imbecile hysteria of terror; and 
the other, selfishly regardless of aught but her ow 
personal safety, managed to escape from the scene, 
and lay hid in the coal-cellar, until she was found | 
some hours after the housebreakers had retreated with 
their booty. 

On Miss Roby’s recovery from her fit of terror, she 
found her father lifeless on the floor; but not staying 
to render him assistance, she rushed from the house, 
and finding her way to the offices, succeeded at last in 


rousing some of the men-servants. Mr Roby was quite 


dead; there was no mark of violence on his person; | 
and it was just as probable that a fit, occasioned by | 
fright when so suddenly roused from inebriated slum- | 


bers, had extinguished the spark of life, as that he had | 


been killed by the blow of the robber, which his married 
daughter declared she had witnessed. The burglars 


were never discovered ; but it is a fact that the womal, | 


who had so completely ruled the domestic economy o 
the family, disappeared soon after, having thrown up 
her situation when it became no longer desirable t 
retain it. 

Now, my father was accustomed to ascribe all the 


misfortunes that befell the Robies to pride and self 


indulgence in the parent, and want of mental culture 
in the children. ‘'These women,’ he would say, ‘ might 


have saved life and property, had they been properly 
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} educated into that self-reliance which teaches us not 
| only to defend ourselves, but to help others.—Now, 
| Nelly’—turning to me—‘had I been asleep in that 
|} chair, with you beside me, and such a crew breaking 
| into the house, what would you have done ?’ 

| ‘But, father,’ I would reply, ‘ you do not get tipsy ; 
| and if such a thing were to happen, I fear I should be 
very much frightened ; but, at the same time’—— 

| * Well ?’ 

‘At the same time, I should certainly not leave you 
to their tender mercies, or hide myself in the coal- 
hole; and I am very sure that I could control myself 
sufficiently to prevent all noisy evidence of my alarm. 
I never fainted in my life; and you and my mother 
have taught me better things than to scream at the 
sight of a mouse or a black beetle. I did not even 
start yesterday, when I almost put my hand upon a 
toad in the garden.’ 

‘But would you stand quietly by, and permit the 
sideboard to be rifled without a struggle ?’ 

‘Nay, father, I should ring the bell if possible, or up 
poker and at them,’ said I smiling: ‘ besides, there is 
apistol in the study, if I could get at it.’ 

*Yes—a pistol without a lock, and in want of 
deaning. But it shall be looked to, girl; and, what is 
more, you shall be taught how to use it. I do not wish 

| tomake either a racing sportsman or a hare-hunting 
sharp-shooter of my daughter, but I see no reason 
why she should not learn how to prime a pistol—ay, 
and fire it, too, if need were.’ 

My mother never interfered in such matters as the 
above, for she knew that my father had a good reason 
for most of his resolves; and though I shrunk a little 
at first from the lesson, I did not try to avert it. I 
little thought, some weeks afterwards, when he com- 
plimented me on my prowess, that I should ever level 
a pistol at anything less brittle than a black bottle, 
or more lively than a log of wood! 

~ * * 


” 


Ihave not yet told you, that within half a mile of us 
tose the old, gray, substantial walls of the manor-house 
of the Lesters. The family, an ancient one, though 
no longer rich, had long been patrons of ours. My 
mother was the foster-sister of Lady Lester, and 
foster-mother to her second son, Frank. But of this 
second son I had, up to this time, heard little. My 
eldest brother, whose place at my mother’s breast he 
had taken, had long been dead, and Frank might now 
have been nearly thirty years of age. I afterwards 
came to learn, that for misconduct of more than com- 
mon baseness he had been discarded by his family, his 
father having settled a certain annuity on him, provided 
he lived abroad. At home, his reckless extravagance 
aad dishonourable habits had exhausted the pity or 
affection of all save his mother: she, with many vain 
attempts to alter a course of life which seemed prompted 

an innate love of vice, at length was obliged to 
content herself with lavishing upon him all the little 
cash she could spare; and when, on his father’s death, 
| his brother succeeded to the family estates, she made 

a unavailing attempt to bring about a reconciliation 

between her sons. Indeed, her partiality for the un- 

worthy Frank amounted to infatuation. She submitted 

to his exactions, that were not even harbingered by 

any display of filial tenderness, until Sir George found 

himself called upon peremptorily to interfere; and the 
| result was, a serious quarrel with his mother, which 
the friends of the family found it impossible to adjust. 
The dispute ended in Lady Lester’s leaving the manor- 
house for Cherry-tree Topping, where she prevailed 
upon my parents to allot a suite of rooms for her use 
until such time as her health enabled her to remove 
elsewhere, 

This took place nearly two years after I had acquired 
the accomplishment of shooting at a mark. To make 


Toom for Lady Lester’s attendant, I was sent on a| 


visit to an aunt who resided in London. I was the 
god-daughter of this excellent relative, who had long 
wished me to reside with her, and I submitted the more 
cheerfully to the wishes of my parents because of my 
knowledge of her wise and amiable character. I spent 
two years with her, proving a useful companion to one 
who had no other in the world nearer of kindred than 
my father; and it appeared that, owing to declining 
health and a disinclination for any change, Lady Lester 
still continued to reside at the farm. A reconciliation 
had been effected between herself and the baronet, but 
she declined living at the manor-house, where, in truth, 
it is not likely that her presence was desired. Un- 
fortunately her weak, not to say sinful indulgence of 
her younger son—her compliance, as far as it could go, 
with his constant demands upon her purse, suffered 
no diminution; and the respectful interference of my 
parents had no other effect than irritating her into 
displeasure, which ended in accesses of severe indis- 
position. More than once, returning for a time to 
England, Frank Lester had dared to intrude upon his 
mother, whom he never left until by menaces of self- 
destruction he had succeeded in extorting money from 
her. On one occasion, when in fact she was unable 
to comply with his requisitions, and when my mother 
remonstrated with her foster-son on his cruel and 
unfilial conduct, he insulted them both so grossly, that 
my father, happening to come in at the time, thrust 
him out of the house, declaring he should never enter 
it again. 

About this time my good old aunt expired, leaving 
me mistress of all her humble savings, and I was sum- 
moned home. I found no alterations there, saving in 
the presence of Lady Lester and the absence of my 
eldest sister, who had recently married. The fragile 
appearance and gentle disposition of Lady Lester inte- 
rested me deeply. Her almost childlike dependence on 
all who surrounded her, aroused my natural desire to 
make myself useful to the sick or sad; and I became 
by degrees her constant companion—reading to her, 
working beside her, administering to her ailments, and 
listening to the recitals of her happier days, which it 
was an indulgence to her to repeat to so eager an 
auditor. 

In her details there was one reservation, which, 
knowing the state of affairs, I sought not to remove: 
she never mentioned Frank but as the beautiful and 
clever boy whom my mother had nursed. One day 
his arrival was announced, after an absence of many 
months, during which time, however, it appears that 
more than once small sums of money had been 
transmitted to him by his mother. My father was 
absent, or he might have refused admittance to one 
who, it seems, had often insulted him for a straight- 
forward condemnation of his conduct; but in the 
breast of his foster-mother still lingered an advocate, 
and he was ushered into the apartments of Lady 
Lester. I did not see him, for I was engaged in some 
domestic matter, from which, however, I was erelong 
summoned by loud cries and the ringing of a bell. 
I found Lady Lester in violent hysterics, and m 
mother so much alarmed as to be incapable of render- 
ing her any assistance. I succeeded, however, in 
restoring the agitated dowager to some degree of tran- 
quillity, when she confessed that Frank had forced 
from her all the ready money she possessed at the time ; 
nay, more, had threatened to destroy himself if she did 
not promise to provide him with L.300 in a few days. 
‘He knows,’ she said, ‘ that in that time I shall receive 
a sum equal to that amount; but his words were so 
cruel, his menaces so inhuman, that I have at length 
taken your husband’s advice: I refused to give it. I 
have sworn to give him no more for a year, nor will 
I see him till then. I believe he would have struck me, 
had you not come in.’ 

On my father’s return, we told him all that had 
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occurred ; but he seemed to think that, having failed in 
his object, there was no danger to be apprehended from 
a repetition of Frank’s visits for some time, or until 
he had soothed his indulgent parent by apologies and 
concessions. Nor, indeed, did we hear of him for 
several weeks. 

How well do I remember the bright glory of that 
genial day, whose close was to be darkened by my 
first sight of Frank Lester. I had seen my father 
mount his horse and ride away to B——, whence he 
warned us not to look for his return before a late hour ; 
and as I sauntered back from the gate where I had 
shaken hands with him, my eyes drank in with rare 
delight the soft quiet beauty of the scene before me. 
The farmhouse, which was closely imbosomed in a 
grove of the exuberant cherry-trees, from which it 
derived its name, had no near prospect of agricultural 

or labour, and there was a look of sub- 
stantial yet graceful antiquity about it, that consorted 
well with the serenity of the weather. Round every 
casement and lattice, and winding about and over an 
ample bower-like porch, ran roses, jessamines, and 
honeysuckles, profusely covered with flowers in every 
stage of bloom, amidst which the bees and butterflies 
hummed and sported. On the green lawn, smoothly 
shorn, before the windows of the parlour and the 
drawing-room above it, which was devoted to our 
inmate, sported a favourite cat and kitten; whilst 
every cherry-tree, richly clothed in green leaf and white 
blossom, wafted fragrance around, that might well be 
termed incense waved forth from censers of emerald 
by snowy hands. 

We had passed the day pleasantly, and twilight found 
me in Lady Lester’s bedroom, which was on the same 
floor as the drawing-room, though separated from it by 
a passage. It was a richly-furnished apartment of con- 
siderable size, for she had had some favourite pieces of 
furniture removed to it from the manor. Near the bed, 
with its back to a window, stood a richly-carved an- 
tique chair, my usual seat as I read to her when she 
lay down. Opposite, and to the left of the door, before 
which stood a handsome screen, was a costly cabinet 
and escritoire, in which she kept her papers and valu- 
ables; a picture or two on the wall, through which 
opened a small dressing-room, the entrance closed 
by a pall of ancient arras. The house was wonder- 
fully silent, for the kitchen department was quite at 
the back, and shut out from us by ja long corridor. 
As the dusk deepened, and I lit the candles, I almost 
fancied the house uninhabited, save by ourselves, for 
my mother was busy in the laundry, and the only 
sound that found its way through the open doors, 
was the twittering of the small birds among the trees. 
I had read to Lady Lester until she had passed off 
into a light slumber, when I lay back in the chair to 
continue my lecture to myself. Presently I was dis- 


turbed by hearing on the staircase footsteps, which | 


anon seemed to stop and again to retire. In the 
belief that it was my mother, I got up, and stealing 
softly to the door, addressed her in a low voice. ‘There 
was no answer; and then all at once I remembered 
that she had desired me to bring her a bunch of 
lavender which lay on a table in the drawing-room. 
I ran across the passage for it, found it readily 
without any other light than that which poured in 
dimly and quaintly from the fine clear night-sky, and 
hastened to the laundry with it. As I passed the outer 
door, which I recollected having left open, it struck me 
that some person must have passed by, for it was now 
ajar, and there was no wind that could have forced it 
into this position. I shut it, without drawing bolt or 


who has been teaching her kitten all manner of noisy | 
tricks.’ I left her, and had reached the end of the 
passage that led to the staircase, when I heard lond 

voices. Lady Lester was speaking angrily, yet the | 
tremor of her voice evinced fear. In a moment, I con. / 
jectured what was really the case—that her unworthy | 
son had found his way to her in my absence; it was he | 
who had stolen into the house in the dusk; it was he |) 
who had partly closed the door, and whose footsteps J | 
had heard on the stairs. i 

My heart beat fast as I listened. What course ought | 
I to pursue? Should I run to my mother? Perhaps | 
it would have been better if I had done so. I hear | 
him say that he must have money—every shilling she | 
had about her; if she refused, he would make her | 
repent it. I heard such cruel words, such harsh | 
accents, as no man should accost a woman with, stil] | 
less a son address to a mother. I began to tremble, for 
I heard him demand her keys; and then I heard them | 
rattle, and a gasping cry—and then all was still. In | 
another moment I was at the bedroom door, still open; 
I stole within it, crouching behind the screen, from } 
which I had a distinct view of what was going on. A |) 
man, his back towards the door, was trying to open 4 
the escritoire; but his hand trembled with terror or |} 
remorse, and he swore fiercely as he forced the unwill- | 
ing lock. Lady Lester lay back on her pillow in a | 
swoon, or dead. Upon the chair I had occupied, on the | 
very volume I had been reading, lay a pistol. I know | 
not how I came to do it; but I did it. Before he had | 
quite wrenched asunder the lock of the escritoire, I had | 
seized the pistol, unseen, unheard ; I retreated with it | 
to the screen, and then I gave utterance to my indig- |) 
nation in a loud cry. Whether the words I uttered | 
were an appeal for help, or a shout of uncontrollable |) 
condemnation, I cannot tell; but I never shall forget | 
the horrible expression of the face that turned towards || 
me in startled wonder as well as rage. 

‘Dare not, for your life, touch what is there!’ | 
I said. 

A hideous smile crossed his features as he sprang | 
towards the chair. I do not think that until then he | 
became cognizant of my having gained possession of his | 
weapon. He uttered a fearful oath. ‘ Idiot!’ he cried, | 
‘give up that pistol instantly.’ 

‘If you advance a step, I fire,’ was my answer, as I | 
cocked the pistol. 

There was a noise from the bed—the gasp of returning 
animation; there was a noise from the stairs behind | 
me; but as he sprang upon me, I discharged the | 
weapon. The room was then to me a scene of mystery | 
and confusion. There were cries which I did not | 
utter; there was a body extended at my feet; there | 
were a woman’s arms about its neck; and I lost all | 
sense and sight, all consciousness except that of being | 
carried away by hands that were unknown to me. 

A very brief explanation will suffice to clear away | 
the clouds that may chance to linger about the scene 
which has just been described. My father’s return 
was some hours earlier than had been anticipated, and 
yet he did not arrive one moment too soon. About six 
miles from ——, he had come up with a young medical 
practitioner of his acquaintance, who had been sum- 
moned to attend a neighbour of oyrs, suddenly seized 
with apoplexy. My father rode with him to the house 
of Mr B , where they were met by a physician 
from Taunton, who told them all was over. Death | 
had relieved the sufferer, and they who came to ad- 
minister such relief as life can bestow were no longer? 
needed. My father invited his young friend, Dr 
Reveley, to step home with him to supper, and they 


} 
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bar ; but as I left the laundry, having accomplished my | had opened the outer door at the very moment wher 

task, I asked my mother if she had been near the stair- the report of firearms alarmed the whole household. || 
case, or sent anybody thither, for I fancied that I had | If I had boasted of an incapacity to faint some years | 
heard footsteps. She replied in the negative. ‘Silly before, I could no longer lay claim to such an exemption _ 
child,’ she added laughing, ‘it was your friend Puss, | from the weaknesses of my sex, for my father entered f 
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" noisy | the room just in time to receive me senseless in his | learned that Frank Lester, who died an elderly man, had 
of the arms. But exigencies more serious than mine called | lived a life of practical usefulness in the station which 
d loud for assistance, and the presence of Dr Reveley was no | he honourably held abroad, and from whence he had 
et the | ized advantage. never returned to England. 


Frank Lester, wounded as he was, struggled despe- 


worthy | rately to release himself from the enfolding arms of his 

was ke [MIM other, and had dashed her roughly from him, when WHAT I8 COAL? 

was he the entrance, one after another, of every member of | No one would imagine beforehand that there could be 
steps I 1M the family then at home, prevented him from effecting | any difficulty in telling what is coal. When one comes, 


his escape. Too surely the pistol had been loaded, and | however, to try for either a scientific or legal definition, 


> ought with ball—for what object none ever asked, so far as I | he finds it is not at all easy to tell ‘what coal is. There 
pe 1 know. Too surely had my aim done justice to my | was, not long ago, a keen litigation in Canada, turning 


| early practice ; for the first and second fingers of his | entirely on the question: ‘What is coal?’ and there 
| right hand had been so nearly shot away, that Mr | has lately been a similar case in Scotland, where 
| Reveley found it absolutely necessary to amputate the | many lawyers and men of science were engaged, and 


, | mangled remnants. several thousand pounds of expense incurred. In the 

h, still | Lady Lester, in a state of agitation that amounted | latter instance, a company had leased a tract of ground 

~~ for | to frenzy, was at length pacified by the doctor’s assur- | for ‘coal, ironstone, iron, limestone, and fire-clay, but not 
them 


} ances that her son’s life was in nowise endangered ; | copper or other minerals.’ They contemplated making 
| and that son, conveyed to a remote apartment, where | something tolerable out of a certain stratum of what is 


P | he submitted without a word to the requisite operation, | called gas-coal, which was believed to be there, because , 
, from j} was left to ruminate on his conduct, until the pity of | it abounded in the neighbouring grounds. They did 
on. A | my mother drew her from other cares to sit by his | find this mineral in large quantity, and for some time 
O open ‘ they worked it at a good profit; but now the proprietor 
rror ot | Iwas not chidden by my father for what had hap- | comes in and says, this mineral is not coal, and there- 
unwill- Hi) pened, but my own feelings were not so tranquil. Not | fore not included in the lease. It must be the subject of 
w ina | even the avowed admiration of my conduct testified by | a separate bargain. In a jury-trial on the question, 
on the |) the doctor, when he came to know all, sufficed to satisfy | which lasted for a week, a cohort of geologists, mine- 
I know '#¥| meas to what had resulted from my rashness. ‘Time | ralogists, and chemists, gave conflicting testimony on 
he had | has, however, convinced me that I was a humble instru- | the point. That the stuff was a bituminous clay, and 


ment in the hand of Providence. It is impossible to | not coal, was testified by Professor Ansted. Professor 


with it tell by what chinks and crannies the light may first | Brande, on chemical data, said it was ‘not coal ;’ Pro- 
r indig- | enter upon the darkened soul; but it is very certain | fessor Anderson, that it was ‘a black carbonaceous 
uttered |} that the occurrences of that night had a most salutary | mineral;’ Mr Milne Home, that it was ‘a bituminous 
rollable || elect on the mind of Frank Lester. When, after a | clay, and not coal.’ Professor Chapman, finding no 


few days, he was admitted to the chamber of his | organic structure in it, thought it not coal. Mr Hugh 
suffering parent to receive her forgiveness, my mother | Miller found it had an earthy instead of a carbonaceous 
described his remorse and anguish as painful yet sweet | base, and was only an ‘inflammable shale.’ Two other 
to be witnessed ; and when afterwards my father placed | geologists and three chemists denied its being coal; 
before him a vivid picture, not only of what he had | while several microscopists found it equally wanting in 
done of evil, but of what he had intended to do, and | the true characters of that mineral. On the other 
the probable results of such actions had they been | hand, Professor Fleming considered it a ‘cannel coal.’ 
permitted, he betrayed feelings that, latent too long, | Professor Ramsay, Mr Jukes, and Mr Charles Maclaren, 
promised an amended future. all of them eminent geologists, regarded the stuff as 
Letters were addressed by his mother to her elder | having the essential characters of coal; and ten 
son, and details entered into which happily terminated | chemists of high character supported the same view. 
in Frank Lester’s being sent abroad in a capacity | So great a discrepancy gave much surprise to the 


turning where opportunities were available for entering upon | public, who never feel comfortable unless they get a 
behind a different sort of existence from that which had | decisive pronouncement on any subject interesting to 
zed the stained his early manhood. But the chastening hand | them. Many felt it to be no small support to the 
nystery | fell upon him before he left us. His mother’s consti- | lurking suspicion which possesses them—that science 


lid not | tution, never strong, was so shaken by that night’s | is ‘all humbug.’ They seemed to be rather pleased 


; there | occurrence, that she did not live more than a| when the judge put aside all the philosophical testi- 
Jost all week after learning that she had succeeded in obtain- | mony, and recommended the jury to decide according | 
f being | | ing a permanent situation for him. I had not seen | to their sense of what would be regarded as coal in a 
le. ‘B® him since the accident ; but when at last I was sum- | mercantile transaction, and when the jury consequently | 
r away |#%| moned to his dying mother’s side, and looked upon | gave a verdict in favour of the leaseholders. 
je scene the pale, haggard face of that man as he knelt by her There would have been less discredit to science and 
return bed, and at her request told me that he not only for- | its professors from this trial, if the grammatical aspect 
ed, and | gave but blessed me for the act I had committed, I| of the question had been considered as well as the 
out six | tuned away shuddering, and in tears that I did not | scientific. It was primarily a question of definition. 
medical attempt to conceal. The word is used twenty-four times in the Bible, where | 
n sum- Many years passed: my father, my mother, were | it must mean simply wood, for mineral coal was not | 
y seized | taken from me in turn, but not before they had given known to the ancients. This shews how wide and 
e house | Me away in marriage to Dr Reveley. We were pros- | vague may be the meaning legitimately attachable to | 
ysician |) | Perous for many years ; but at length the tide of fortune | the word. It therefore appears to us, that the witnesses 
Death | turned, and with four children to provide for we found for the plaintiff made a great mistake in laying down | 
to ad- |J@) ourselves fast sinking into abject poverty. When | to themselves a certain limited definition of coal, for || 
) longer | things were at their worst, a letter reached me from a | which there was no sort of authority, and which could |! 
nd, Dr celebrated lawyer at B——, informing me that, by the | only be received as an arbitrary judgment or whim of i} 
id they | Teeent decease of Frank Lester, Esq., &c., at , | their own minds. In saying that coal, to be really coal, || 
it when | #@) I became entitled to an annuity of L.400, which was | must be composed of vegetable matter of which the || 
asehold. ueathed ‘to Helen Marriott, the wife of Robert organic structure can be seen, or which leaves a certain 
e years | Reveley, &c., by one whom she had been the means, | quantity of coke, was to advance a proposition utterly | 
amption | through Divine Providence, of having prevented from incapable of proof, and therefore to put themselves | 
entered | “mmitting a great crime.’ From public rumour, we | into a painfully false position. The common sense of | 
$$ Ses 
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the public will see, that to be clever in microscopic 
observations, or in telling the effects of certain chemical 
changes, is not to possess a reasoning mind or a sound 
judgment. Ordinary men will also be somewhat 
startled to find that men of science can pronounce so 
differently even on the facts of such a case—some 
alleging, for instance, that there was no trace of organic 
matter, while others asserted there was. Where, they 
will be ready to ask, is the use of science, when, 
instead of illuminating us on an obscure and difficult 
subject, it only adds to our perplexity ? 

The only defence they can bring forward is a candid 
admission that science is as yet in its infancy, and its 
cultivators liable to great errors, though continually 
pressing forward to clearer ground. On the other 
hand, it will be replied, and replied fairly, they ought 
not to dogmatise. 


A PEEP AT KILLARNEY. 


Hatr the world, it seems, must go this year to Dublin 
to see its very pretty Exhibition. Not to be out of the 
fashion, we felt that we must go there too: from whence 
or when, no matter. We are a party of easily pleased 
people, travelling to amuse ourselves, full of spirits on 
the fine days, and content to bear patiently a few rainy 
ones, particularly since the idea of notes-making occurred 
to some of is—an idea to which you, courteous reader, 
have your obligations, since to it you are indebted for 
the following memoranda—not of the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion—that must be seen; description would quite fail 
there ; but of scenes still further off. For when foot- 
weary and eyesore after a week spent within its wooden 
walls, we thought we would try whether fresh air, sun, 
shade, waters and mountains, nature’s own rareeshow, 
in fact, would revive powers a little fatigued by these 
wonders of art—admired, too, in an atmosphere admir- 
ably ventilated certainly, but still, with its bewildering 
turmoil, the reverse of either healthful or agreeable in 
the summer season. So we agreed to set off for Killar- 
ney, by the train, the first time of its running through 
the whole way from the fine terminus at the King’s 
Bridge in the city of Dublin, to the handsome one we 
found in the town within a mile of the far-famed lakes 
of the County Kerry. It was a thoroughly wet day; 
the rain was unceasing: it spoiled the view of the rich 
plains near the capital, and the very beautiful scenery 
round Mallow, and made the dreary parts of our long 
seven hours’ journey look still more desolate. We 
went through a very heavy deep cutting of loose clay, 
two extensive cuts through rocky soil, and then over 
bog, bog for ever, in some parts very shaky still, not 
nearly settled yet since the road was made upon it, 
obliging us to slacken speed while oscillating on its 
tremulous surface. The rest of the way we went ata 
great rate. An omnibus with four horses, and a 
number of those merry-looking open cars, were in 
waiting to carry on the visitors from the town of 
Killarney to the hotels near the lakes. We squeezed 
ourselves into the crowded omnibus, and soon reached 
our destination—a handsome country-house, in the midst 
of neatly kept pleasure-grounds, with a beautiful pros- 
pect of the lake from the front. It was quite full. We 
were wise to have written to secure our apartments, 
for the sixty bedrooms were all occupied, many of them 
doubly, and the parlours all engaged, as it had been, and 
as it would be, they told us, during the season, which 
lasts from May to the end of October. Dinner, though 
not superexcellent, was very acceptable, the waiters 
civil but talkative, speaking, as everybody else did, 
with such a strange drawl as was like nothing ever 
heard anywhere in the world beside, except in Wales, 
where the prevailing tone is almost similar. 

On Sunday, between ten and eleven o'clock, we 


| 


| 


a small, rather shabby church, very much crowded 
by strangers, and requiring no particular mention ag 
to the performance of the service. We took a 
drive afterwards on a very small hard-seated car: no 
matter—tourists bent on scene-hunting can’t afford tp 
be too precise about conveyances. The roads wer 
capital, the views splendid, the trees magnificent, the 
weather perfect, not too sunny. Besides the lovely 
views, we looked now and then at lovely women, dark. 
eyed, clear -skinned, fine-featured Spanish figures, 
arrayed in the blue cloak and short red petticoat 
dear to painters. We went down a new line of road 
passing Mucross Abbey, and leading to the railway 
tunnel, on the top of which some of us climbed, to se 
a prospect well worth the trouble. The whole roaj, 
indeed, presented an endless succession of | natural 
beauty—now skirting the lake by the shore, then lost in 
the forest, then coming out before the mountains, anj 
turning to the lake again. The carman was a famous 
guide, in full tongue all the way, introducing every 
favourite point to us: this was the Eagle’s Nest, that 
the Ton Cascade, there the Toomy Mountains, here a 
oak! a beech! a Spanish chestnut !—and truly they wer 
trees to boast of, the girth of the stems so great, th 
branches so vigorous, the heads so luxuriant. Th 
holly here is a tree, and the arbutus—shrubs else 
where, they and the laurel tower here among the forest 
tribe, one of the many wonders of the scene. We pr 
ceeded to Mucross, quite ready to admire this miniatur 
of an old abbey, its little picturesque ruins of a cloister, 
Gothic windows, kitchen, refectory, library, cellars, all 
in small size, but beautiful and carefully preserved. An 
immense yew-tree, supposed to have been planted by the 
monks—Franciscans—still flourishes in the tiny squar 
yard of the cloisters, and fully fills it—its boughs really 
serving for a roof. It is an annoyance here not being 
allowed to gaze or ramble and reflect at will. The 
ruins, too, are paled in, the gate of the paling locked 
The lodge-keeper would accompany us with his key, 
and act overofficiously as cicerone. We must go her, 
there; look this way, that way; see best from this 
arch, that door; turn here, move there, and loiter 
never. So, rather cross, we left him soon, and proceeded 
through Lord Kenmare’s fine domain to Prospect Hill, 
which we ascended, and refreshed our rather wearied 
spirits with a view surpassing most views. 

The succeeding very wet day made us defer ow 
intended expedition to the mountain-pass, the Gap of 
Dunloe, and content ourselves, when the weather 
cleared, with another drive. Theodore Hook is not 
altogether wrong: it does rain every second day at Kil- 
larney. Again we got a hard-seated uneasy machine, 
suited with a horse which had a will of his own, 


which we jolted along to the poor, miserably poor, town | 


of Killarney, to visit the turners’ shops, and see 


purchase specimens of a thousand inutilities, made | 
from the wood of the arbutus tree, which beautiful | 
evergreen grows in great luxuriance on the islands, | 


so thickly dotted over the lakes. We entered four 
or five of these shops, and were cruelly tormented, 


both in shops and street, by venders of all kinds of | 
goods. One old woman followed us everywhere with | 
some cherries for sale, sticking by us doggedly the ) 
whole length of the street. Young women from the | 
rival shops brought their wares after us, even into | 


the abodes of their antagonists, or tried to seduce 


us from the right way, to step aside along with them. 


A tribe of barefooted children assailed us with long 
chains, very neatly made, of horsehair, and hearts and 


crosses carved from deers’ horns. In short, the press | 
and clamour were extraordinary. We were really glad | 


to be once more upon the road, albeit a bad one, which 


in little time conducted us to the ruins of Aghadoe 


Church, as it stands in its old burial-ground. In this 


started for church in the friendly omnibus, along with | old burial-ground was once laid the body of Pat Burke; 
persons, and 


several other properly disposed 


reached | and as the evening continued to be wet, and our sight- 
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seeing for the day was over, we cannot do better at 
this very place than relate certain adventures which 
once befeil there. 

Pat Burke was an old hedge-schoolmaster who was 
very fond of nuts. In the nut-season, he generally 
went with his scholars to the island of Innisfallen, to 
fill a large bag for his winter’s store; and in this way 
he died and was buried in the grave-yard of the old 
church at Aghadoe with his nuts; for, going with his 
bag, nearly full, too nigh to the edge of a precipice, he 
missed his footing, fell, and broke his leg—keeping the 
puts all the time—lingered a few weeks, and then 
slipped away, desiring, as his last request, that the bag 
of nuts should be buried with him. This was accord- 
ingly done, for it was said it was his intention to eat 
them after his death during the winter; and so the 
story went the round, and so of course the people did 
not care to interfere with his occupation, nor to pass 
the old church-yard after dark. One that had to do it 
for his sins, or in his business, solemnly declared he 
had heard Pat Burke at work cracking away at his 
nuts with a stone. Well, there was another death and 
a burial, and a wake not far from the church; and 
during the feasting and the wailing, the friends of the 


departed got uproarious in doing honour to his me- | dark 


. A guest more timid than the rest bade them 
hush, and not forget Pat Burke was within hearing, 
and not to disturb him, and he at his nuts. A brave 
guest then said he disbelieved such tales; he had never 
heard this cracking; and added that, for a wager, he’d 
goand fetch the bag. The wager was made, the money 
collected, and off our brave wight went—not over- 
pleased, may be, that his valour was put to the proof, 
and thinking, perhaps, how he could slip out of the 
business without loss, when on the road, in full moon- 
light, and near to the burial-ground, he met a friend. 

‘Arrah, Jem, and what are you doing here at this 
time of night too?’ 

‘Why, Tim,’ was the response, ‘I might ask then 
what are you about? I am going to take Pat Burke’s 
bag of nuts away from him, and I’m not rightly certain 
how to set about it.’ 

‘And I,’ said Tim, ‘I am going to look a little after 
some sheep off of one’s ground on to another’s. Take 

| heart, honest man: see who'll have settled matters 
first.’ 


* Well,’ said Jem, ‘I don’t mind it any way; you go 
your way, 1 go mine. Who has finished business first, 
shall wait on t’other at Pat Burke’s grave, and we’ll 
share winnings.’ 

Jem finished first, and seizing the bag of nuts, sat 

| him down on the grave to await Tim’s coming. Losing 

patience, and just to make the time pass pleasant, he 
| took some nuts out of the bag, and began to break 
| them with a stone upon a neighbouring grave. Bang! 
| bang! Heated with the work, he stripped off his jacket, 
| and sat in his shirt-sleeves. A neighbour, Jerry, heard 

the bang! bang! a little more clear than it had ever 
| been heard before, so needs must take a peep to see what 

disturbed Pat Burke. He crept along all-fours, and from 

behind another grave saw the white shirt-sleeves and 
| the bang! bang! by the light of the moon ; and being 
Very sure it was a ghost, he took to his heels, and 
never drew breath till he came in sight of his own cabin, 
and then called out: ‘ Arrah, Judy, child, put out the 
light’—There is a popular saying, if you see a light 
soon after seeing a ghost, you had better tell your 
beads speedily.—Judy was in great distress on hearing 
her husband’s story. His old mother, who was sick, 
and happened to be a some sort of a relation of Pat 
Burke’s, said to her son: ‘Jerry, I have twenty-five 
pounds I always thought of leaving you in my will. 
Now, if you expect I'll do it, just take me up and 
carry me on your back to the church-yard, for see Pat 
Surke this night I will, and ask the poor soul what he 
| 4 trouble for, and what I can do to help him. Now, 


Jerry, as you value my blessing and my money, be off 
with me at once.’ 

There was no resisting this appeal; so Jerry took his 
old mother on his back, and carried her to the church- 
yard, where Jem was still sitting waiting on Tim, and 
bang! bang! at work on his nuts. Jerry, and his mother 
on his back, heard all that was doing. ‘Arn’t you 
satisfied ?’ said the mother. ‘Go a little nearer, Jerry 
dear, for I must see and speak to him.’ 

Jerry advanced, making a little noise, which roused 
Jem, who, thinking it was Tim arrived after gathering 
his sheep, called out: ‘So there you are! Are they 
fat or lean ?’—1neaning the sheep. 

Jerry, seeing the ghost, as he thought it was, move 
and speak, was so terrified, he pitched his old mother 
off his back over his head, and she broke her old 
neck, and died on the spot. Jem made off with the 
rest of the bag of nuts without waiting longer for his 
friend Tim. When they all came the next day, the 
priest at their head, to inquire into facts, they found 
nothing but Jerry’s poor old mother dead, and neither 
ghost nor nuts were ever heard of again. Jerry took 
possession of the twenty-five pounds. But people don’t 
much care, even now, to pass the old church-yard after 


A tolerably fine day enabled us to start for the Gap 
of Dunloe, with the addition to our party of a young 
Irish friend. On our way, we were assailed by lots of 
little ragged boys and girls with pieces of rock-crystal 
for sale—which they call Kerry diamonds—horsehair 
chains, bunches of heath, and cups of goats’ milk, 
dirty cups or broken jugs, with a bottle whence a 
drop of the ‘creature’ is added to the milk, producing 
the compound recognised in that part of the world 
as mountain-dew. The gentlemen partook of course. 
With a touch of refinement, they offered no spirits 
to the ladies. These little Hebes bear the name of 
mountain-dew girls. Our driver was amusing enough 
trying to rescue us from this mob of urchins. First 
he told them, that if they teased his ladies, he would 
beat them; then he assured them we had no more 
money—that there was another car full of quality 
coming, that would give them all they wanted. At 
last, to a lad with an old red coat on his back he said, 
that if he kept on botherin’, he would have him took up 
for a desarter. The road to the Gap is wild, with some 
splendid views ; it is more hilly than mountainous, some 
steep single-arch bridges being our most difficult ascent ; 
and although, from being told it was customary and 
necessary to leave the car and mount on ponies, we had 
ordered them, there was no reason why the car could 
not have done the whole business of both up and down, 
until we came to the narrow iron gate with no thorough- 
fare, placed there by a late proprietor to prevent 
intrusion. The actual proprietor has thrown open his 
grounds for the convenience of tourists, only requiring 
that each person he so obliges should write his or her 
name in a book he has provided and placed on a bracket 
with pen and ink beside it, From these grounds we 
first took boat, and had a charming row down the lakes. 
The guide, in general, acts as steersman and bugleman 
—names all the rocks and islands, and relates the 
legends belonging to the scene, with tales of giants and 
fairies, and the kings of old ; he wakes the echoes, too, 
with shouts and shots, and sound of horn. Moving thus 
dreamily over the water was so delightful, we spent 
every morning, during the rest of our stay here, in the 
boats. In our last trip—a simple five hours’ rowing or 
paddling about in and out of creeks—our chief boatman, 
who had accompanied us all the time, made us stop at 
a pretty little island, which hitherto he pretended had 
not been named. 

We had been laughing at him, and with him, highly 
amused by his droll stories, and still droller manner of 
telling them. He had discovered there were single 
ladies among us ; so, addressing the prettiest, he begged 
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her, whenever she married, to bring her husband to 
the lakes, and have him for their boatman. This being 
promised, he continued, lying upon his oars, to say 
that he should take possession of this pretty island in 
her name; and, resuming his labour, he turned the head 
of the boat towards the rocks, where, having fastened 
it, he bowed us all out on to a level bit of ground; 
and the crew then jumping ashore after him, they all 
clambered quickly up the heights, to gather large 
boughs of the arbutus, off which they broke as many 
twigs as were needed to decorate our caps and bonnets, 
their own hats, and our end of the boat. They then 
proceeded to the christening of the isle, produced a 
bottle, supposed to contain whisky, and dashing it 
against the rocks, pronounced the fair young lady’s 
name. Then came forth a second bottle, really contain- 
ing the true potheen, with which they brewed a bowl of 
punch. Each boatman standing up erect in line, his 
long oar in hand straight upon end, tossed off his glass 
to the heiress and her heritage, giving three huzzas 
at the last that resounded far and wide. Nonsense as 
it was, it was quite inspiring, the good-humour thus 
created reaching all. As we rowed away, they began 
in turns to entertain us with their many legends, all 
told with the gravity of perfect faith. Whether they 
do believe in these fairy tales—or whether, from oft 
repeating them, they have grown to think them true— 
or whether-they are merely recited to impose on or 
amuse the strangers, who can say? One point very 
certain is, that they tell them well, so as quite to arrest 
the attention of the hearers. 

The O'Donoghue is the hero of most of these 
romances. He was a giant and a prince of old; his 
power is even still felt here in his ancient dominions. 
If the wind blow, he is angry; if the sun shine, he is 
pleased. There is a rock called his prison, where, as he 
was good-hearted, he allowed his prisoners bread—they 
found themselves in water. A pretty bay, filled with 
the water-lily, most of the flowers white, but a few 
yellow amongst them—a lovely spot, with its surround- 
ing wooded banks—is O’Donoghue’s garden, where 
strangers may dip for a specimen, but if too greedy in 
their quest, they are reminded of the chief’s displeasure. 
A group of islands, one large, surrounded by less, is 
his hen and chickens—and so on of all the rest. In 
truth, the scenery is so remarkable, it could not fail to 
be particularised by the poetical fancies of its peasantry. 
Some of the rocks bear very fantastic shapes. One is 
a iacsimile of an eagle; another has ‘its sides jagged 
into a correct likeness of the great Duke of Wellington: 
so perfect is it, that we all exclaimed at once as to the 
fact, to the great delight of our boatmen. The waters 
of the lakes are in general dark coloured, and not very 
transparent ; but there are clearer spaces; and while 
passing over one of these, we discerned, far below, some 
rocks of various size, and broken stony ground, which 
we were assured was a submerged city. O’Donoghue 
and the fairies quarrelled, and the people of this town 
having taken part with O’Donoghue, these little angry 
beings drowned the city. There was no end to such 
anecdotes ; and there was fun, or what was meant for 
fun, apparent in many of them. The pretty Countess, 
our green and white painted boat, was checked for a 
moment before turning round a sort of point, while our 
friend Connell, our chief boatman, gravely apologised for 
carrying us into a little bay, the best bathing-place in 
all the lakes, and where, not to shock us, we should be 
sure to find gentlemen bathing. Down they all bent 
to their oars, and in a moment swung us round into 
a little bay, in the middle of which there stood one 


of these curious rocks exactly resembling a naked | 


figure, that is the back and shoulders, with the head 
bent down, the lower limbs under water. This rock 
was, it seems, formerly much more perfect ; it had had 
an upper part resembling the head erect, and two 
protuberances resembling arms. Unfortunately, some 


militia officers had been quartered at Killarney during 
some former disturbances ; these officers, to beguile the 
time, thought it good sport to make this picturesque 
bit of rock a target, and so shot away the head and 
arms before any steps could be taken to prevent the 
mischief. The Lord Kenmare of the day was furiously 
angry, but the deed was done. 

In our pony or car expeditions on the solid earth, we 
had always been committed to the care of the elder 
Spilane, a veteran guide most peculiarly fitted for his 
vocation. On the water, we resigned ourselves to 
Connell, who, talking all the while, steered us here and 
there, and through the crowd of islands, to catch a view 
of every point of interest. ‘These islands, by the by, 
are in themselves most beautiful. One is quite wild— 
a sheep-walk left to nature and Lord Kenmare’s flocks; 
a second is smartly trimmed with gravel-walks and beds 
of flowers, from out of which shrubby screen just 
the roof of an ornamented cottage ; a third is half-wild 
and half-decorated ; and all are verdant, waving their 
evergreen clothing over the waters, whose depths con- 
ceal the Hall of O'Donoghue. And here comes another 
tale, as well accredited as our former ones. 

We had been expressing our surprise at the very 
bearable music of the bagpipes as played by the blind 
piper Gandsey, who had been sent for to our hotel to 
amuse some of the company. He was accompanied on 
the violin by his son; and really, we all agreed, it was 
very pretty music. Sure it was no wonder, for Gandsey’s 
pipes were once O’Donoghue’s, and silver-mounted; 
and they came to him in this wise. In the old times, 
there was a blind piper that lived in a village over 
beyant the bridge there on the Laune—the river. He 
came frequently in to the town of Killarney to play to 
the people on his pipes. As he had no guide, he always 
chose a time when the wind was in a certain quarter, 
‘for,’ he said, ‘ it will blow on my face as I go, and on 
my back as I return.’ He played so well, he drank 
hard, he never thought of the wind, which changed | 
while he was in the town. So when he set out on his | 
return, he took the contrairy road, and walked, and | 
walked, and walked until he was tired walking, saying | 
to himself: ‘I don’t hear the river gurgling; I ought 
to be over the strame. I believe I’ve had a drop too / 
much: I’ll lay me down and sleep it off.’ He lay | 
down hindside of the road, and fell asleep. He was | 
awakened by a company of horsemen. It was General | 
O'Donoghue and his troop. They knew him to be 
O'Sullivan, the blind piper. ‘Ah, Sullivan, I want 
you. I’ve a wedding-party at my castle: I want a 
piper. Get up behind me.’ 

O'Sullivan said he was blind, and could not see to | 
get up. ‘The general made one of his men dismount, | 
and place the blind piper behind him, behind the gene- 
ral’s self. They rode on, and on, and on, and then 
dashed into the lake. The piper felt the waters rising 
round, and then that he was slipping off; so he caught 
a hold of the tail of the horse; and when the water 
closed over his head, he knew it was a water-spirit or 
a mermaid that. supported him. He knew nothing 
more until he found himself in a warm hall, and lots of 
people talking about him, and women’s voices. Then 
General O'Donoghue approached him, and bade him 
play on his pipes, which he found safe and dry on his 
knees. He played as he was ordered, and all admired 
| his music. A lady with a sweet voice came to him | 
and asked him if he liked the hall—if it was not very | 

O'Sullivan answered, he dared say he should 


| beautiful. 
| think it. very beautiful if he could see, but he was 
blind. ‘The lady passed her hand over his eyes, and 
then he saw such lovely ladies, such a fine company, | 
such grand eating and drinking, laughing and dancing! | 
He was bid to play. He played. All praised him, 

and would dance only to his pipes, till they went to | 
supper. O'Sullivan was alone in the hall when the | 
harper came up to him and abused him for an old 
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rogue to play so well, and took his pipes and broke 
them, giving him all the abuse in the world. O'Sullivan 
geizeld him by his long beard, and kicked him and 
cuffed him ; so he was obliged to call for help, when 
the general and all his company appeared. O'Sullivan 
told how the harper had broken his pipes, and he had 
no others, and so must starve all the rest of his life, 
for he could do nothing else for his bread. The general 
took him to a room where he saw many pipes with 

and silver mountings, and bade him choose and 
keep his choice instead of what the harper broke. He 
took a set, and played as no one ever played before. 
When all were tired, O’Sullivan was left alone and 
fell asleep. Days passed, and no one heard tell of 
QSallivan. All his friends thought he had fallen into 
the lake and was drowned. At length he was found 
fast asleep at the end of the lake, with a bran-new set 
of pipes with silver mountings under his head. He 
could not tell how he got there, and he was still blind. 
People did not just believe all his story, only there 
were the pipes, and never accounted for any other way. 
O'Sullivan died shortly after, leaving, by will, his 
silver-mounted pipes to the next blind piper; and so 
they have come down all the ways to Gandsey, with 
little wonder that he plays so well, seeing that they 
are enchanted pipes, and were once O’Donoghue’s. 

We were just nearing Innisfail as our tale con- 
duded—the wild island pastured with the Kerry sheep, 
asmall animal like any other mountain mutton—the 
same sweet juicy tender flesh the gourmets all extol. 
We found here the ruins of a monastery, which are 
very extensive, and some marvellously large trees— 
me holly fourteen feet in girth, splendid ash, im- 
| mense yews, and arbutuses dipping their branches 

in the water. ‘There is a famous tree at hand, by 

name the needle-forked, the two stems dividing near 
| the ground, and rising so close together, that only a 
| slight youthful figure can slip through between. Of 
| course, this has been taken advantage of in a place 
| where every chance is turned to profit. We elders 
were to proceed along the path to a point not far off, 
from whence we were promised a view of our favourite 
mountains, the Toomies ; and there we were to sit, and 
rest, and admire, while our young heiress—she who 
| had promised to return with a husband to her inherit- 
ance—had to try her luck in looking for one. She 
I} Must thread the needle, or live in maiden liberty 
|, another year. Loud shouts and merry laughter pro- 
|| claimed the young lady’s success. We were half afraid 
| of another punch-making ; but fine speeches, and good 
| wishes, and wet feet, were sufficient, and sent us merrily 
back to our boat to proceed on our voyage. We really 
lived on the lakes during the last day of our pleasant 
visit to Killarney. 
And now, before closing these hasty notes, before 
taking you back, courteous reader, to Dublin, dear 
|| Dublin, that beautiful city of happy people, beautiful 
| spite of some negligence, happy notwithstanding many 
| 
{ 
! 


Tags, gay over much misery, with the ready answer 
ever at hand, and a queer janty sort of politeness never 
wanting, preferable, some think, to the sober surly 
manner met elsewhere—one word on some of the little 
matters that might be mended in a country improving 
every day. First, we would have the streets of Dublin 
|| cleaner. Then there should be less delay on the railway 
|| Journey. Next, we would recommend a more mode- 
rate scale of charges at the hotel at Killarney, and 
|| 4 little more attention from the landlord. It would 
|| Not be amiss were he to make it a rule to receive 
|) all arriving. He might even enter with the first dish 
at dinner, and take the orders for the wines. Under 

his eyes, probably, we should have been spared the 

annoyance of being served one day by a very confused 

Waiter, whose unsteady movements endangered our 


leg of mutton rocked very wildly on its china plate. 
Also, had the kitchen been more carefully supervised, 
we should hardly have been presented four consecutive 
days with four consecutive legs of mutton, although we 
had urgently called for Kerry beef. The fowls were 
thin and badly trussed, the pastry heavy, no dressed 
dishes good, and yet at the head of the kitchen was a 
chef of reputation, with other paper-caps under his 
sway. Why this high flight should have been attempted 
was the mistake. What more was wanted than the 
dainty fare the hills, the streams, the farm, the dairy 
could supply? These plainly but well cooked are fitter 
viands for the tourists’ healthy appetite than ill-arranged 
entrées. Lastly, the appearance of the landlord to take 
leave of those by whose visitings he lives, and to speed 
them on their further journey, would, with his thanks 
and good wishes, be a pleasanter last recollection of 
Killarney, than the formidable array of servants watch- 
ing for further extras which blocks up the passage to 
the carriage door. But these are minor grievances. 
In essentials, there was no room for fault-finding: the 
house was clean, the beds excellent, the servants atten- 
tive, and every arrangement was made to facilitate the 
grand object of the visit—a thorough enjoyment of the 
scenery. ‘The week we passed there was a happy one, 
pleasant at the time, and pleasant to think over—a 
bright spot in memory. Adieu, then, dear Killarney ! 
some day, some of us may hope to wander by those 
shores again, and take another view of scenes well 
worth the very slight trouble of the journey. 


SAINT SIMON-* 


No literature is richer in memoirs than the French. 
In early days, the works of Froissart and Commines 
—in later days, the work of Cardinal de Retz, shine 
out above all contemporary productions. In due time 
came those of St Simon, which present such merits of 
fulness, breadth, and methodical treatment, and such 
excellences in expression and colouring, as to make 
them the greatest and most valuable collection of the 
kind in existence. Although not published in a com- 
plete form until 1830, they were long known to histo- 
rians and men of letters, and consulted by them—Duclos 
and Marmontel, for example, making perpetual reference 
to them in their histories of the Regency. Madame 
du Deffand writes of them in ecstasies of interest to 
her favourite correspondent, Horace Walpole. ‘ You 
would be infinitely delighted with them,’ again and 
again she assures him ; ‘ they would give you pleasure 
inexpressible; they would put you beside yourself.’ 
And madame’s verdict has been confirmed again and 
again. 

The father of St Simon had been a favourite of 
Louis XIII, to whom he owed his worldly prosperity. 
Under the instruction of his mother, who was a woman of 
high reputation, he shewed an early taste for reading in 
general, and for the study of history in particular. It 
was in perusing the historical memoirs of his country, 
subsequent to the time of Francis I. that he conceived 
the design of committing to writing, on behalf of coming 
generations, the events he should personally witness— 
with a decided resolve to keep the secret to himself, 
and to secure the manuscript under strictest lock-and- 
key concealment—rare precaution in one so young, and 
of itself an emphatic testimony to his fitness for the 
task. He began his memoirs, accordingly, in July 1694, 
in his nineteenth year, while in the army. Nor did he 
cease, from that time forward, to write, and keep spying 
out, that he might write, whatever in the events of his 
time would contribute to his stores. His public life 
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was meanwhile simple. Entering the army while quite 
oung, he left it before long, on occasion of some offence. 
edded to the daughter of the Marshal de Lorge, living 
a virtuous life though in the highest ranks of fashion, 
he himeelf, at all times, very sensitive in the 
maintenance of the prerogatives of duke and peer; and 
in this way became implicated in more than one lawsuit 
and litigation, which he pursued with ardour, and which 
involved him in some uent ridicule. 

Referring to one of those contentions about etiquette 
and prerogative which St Simon was so prompt to 
take up, Louis XIV. could not help remarking: ‘ That 
it was strange how M. de St Simon, ever since he 
quitted the service, dreamed of nothing but the study 
of social caste, and the way to go to law with every- 
body.’ St Simon certainly was possessed of a mania 
for classifying the grades of society, but above all, and 
before all, for peering into human character, for spelling 
out the secrets of physiognomy, for unravelling the 
intricacies of intrigue, and for entering the result in 
writing, in a style hitherto unequalled for combined 
vivacity, fervour, ingenuity, smartness, and ‘ relief.’ 
St Simon is the spy of his age; that is his function, 
recognised by the Grand Monarque himself. And how 
alarming a spy, prowling about in every direction, with 
that inappeasable, famishing curiosity of his! ‘My 
way of scrutinising people,’ he keeps telling us, ‘ was 
with my eyes and ears.’ He descries a man’s secret, 
and snatches it from him, though it be lodged in his 
inmost parts, and spreads it before us in a form of 
words steaming with hot excitement, palpitating with 
rapture or wrath, as the case may be. But we are 
bound to admit the good faith, the moral uprightness, 
the love of truth—evident even in his mistakes and 
dislikes—and the lofty courage, in which he is never 
found wanting. His originality consists in a close 
alliance of the moralist and the painter with the his- 
torian, and this is traceable throughout the immense 
fresco series which he has bequeathed to us. 

St Simon was an orthodox Christian—a fervent and 
practical one too. But his lofty views of religious charity 
did not interfere with his pitiless treatment of obnoxious 
persons and things. To truth he professed to sacrifice 
everything. ‘It is this love of truth,’ he affirms, ‘ that 
has mainly prejudiced my success in life: this I have 
often felt to be the case, but I prefer truth to aught 
besides, and never could truckle to anything like dis- 
guise.’ Nevertheless, we must not identify this ‘love 
of truth’ with impartiality. He was too hot-blooded to 
be impartial—too good a hater for that. ‘Stoicism,’ he 
says, ‘is a fine, noble chimera. I make no pretensions 
to impartiality—it would be useless to attempt it.’ All 
that he did pretend to was, that, on the whole, truth 
should not be stifled by passion, and that, with due 
allowance for frailties of temperament, the tissue of his 
memoirs should be made up of sincerity and candour. 
At every page of his we see the scenes shift, the 
dramatic groups form and mingle and defile before us. 
All is action, actuality, breathing and speaking life. 
We ‘assist’ at a comedy that knows no end. St Simon 
excels in sketching both individuals and companies, in 
realising both the general movement and the particular 
detail; he combines the twofold effect of detail and 
ensemble. Hasty and exaggerated are his limnings; 
but had he stopped to correct and retouch, he had 

i 1. 


al 
As examples of his tableaux, we may refer to two 
remarkable scenes—the first describing the court at 
the instant of the death of Monseigneur the dauphin ; 


the second gepresenting (and this was perhaps the 
proudest day, the white day, in St Simon’s life) the 
bed of justice, at which was accomplished the degrada- 
tion of the Duke of Maine, together with the legal ruin 
of the rest of the Grand Monarque’s natural children. 
In these two scenes, St Simon is not simply the inquisi- 
tive observer ; he is deeply interested in both. But, in 


the first, the passion he feels is restrained within cep. 
tain limits—he is scrupulous to keep the moralist ang 
the painter in the foreground; whereas in the 

he displays unchecked the excesses, the vices, nay, the 
ferocity, of his revengeful nature. 

It is April 1711, and the royal family is as yet com. 
plete, when all at once comes the news that the son of 
Louis XIV., Monseigneur, a stalwart man of some fifty 
years, and apparently destined very soon, in course of 
nature, to ascend the throne of France, has just fallen 
dangerously ill at Meudon. Instantly all the ambitions 
fears, hopes of the courtiers awake and declare them. 
selves. St Simon, for his part, confesses, without hypo. 
crisy, the pleasure this news gave him, and how jt 
animated him with smiling expectations of the future, 
for St Simon stood well at the minor court of the Duke 
of Burgundy (Monseigneur’s son and heir), who, by 
the death of his father, would become heir-presumptire 
to the great Louis. While Monseigneur was dying st 
Meudon, ‘ Versailles,’ writes St Simon, ‘ presented , 
very different aspect. The Duke and Duchess ¢f | 
Burgundy were holding a public court, and to this 
eastward point, this rising sun, was public worship | 
directed.’ For five days, the bulletins from Meudon | 
left everything fluctuating and uncertain. At length 
the patient, who had given signs of recovery, suffered | 
a relapse, and died. Versailles hears of the last agony | 
as begun, and immediately the whole court sets in like 


gundy. ‘Thither hies St Simon, as soon as ever heis 
told of the royal sufferer’s relapse, and there he finds | 
all Versailles already congregated—the ladies but half. 
dressed, the gates wide open, everything in an imbroglio | 
of confusion, and, on the whole, one of the finest | 
chances he ever had to read the capital letters embla- | 
zoned on so many illustrious faces. ‘This spectacle! | 
he says, ‘absorbed all the attention that the varied | 
emotions of my soul would allow of.’ He tasks him- 
self, accordingly, to exercise, to its utmost tension, his ” 
power of interpreting physiognomy, of dissecting and 
analysing the human countenance, and from such ) 
studies in ‘morbid anatomy’ to learn what ‘ breeds | 
about the heart.’ He begins with the two sons of the 
dying prince; then takes their wives; then descends | 
by degrees to all orders and estates of men there 
assembled. He discovers a microcosm of expression | 
on every brow ; not a prince or peer, not an adventurer t 
or parvenu, not a lady or laidy’s-maid, not a marshal | 
or minister, pamphleteer or poetaster, courier or valet, ' 
but has a visage worth scrutiny. The riddles on each | 
face are noways hard to read. The most accomplished | 
of dissemblers is soon self-convicted to-night. ‘You | 
need not know a tittle about the court,’ says St Simon; | 
‘ you have only to use your eyes,’ in order to be satis- | 
fied as to who has, and who has not, a deep interest at | 
stake in that death-chamber at Meudon. Those who | 
have such an interest, are, you observe, either over- | 
whelmed with grief, or else are all caution to suppress | 
that buoyant exultation which keeps threatening to | 
override their decorously-assumed gravity. | 
This crowd en déshabillé, into the tumultuating heart | 
of which St Simon eagerly forces his way, is to him the | 
most delightful of fétes. Once more he confesses his | 
own secret feelings as to the dauphin’s critical state. 
He is not satisfied with a crisis—he wants a catastrophe. | 
The dauphin has not gone far enough yet, though he | 
has advanced to death’s door. The dauphin must cross | 
the threshold; the door must close upon him before | 
St Simon will be content. What though his highness | 
is in the last agony? St Simon would like to be sure 
that it is the last—would like to have the assurance of 
the physician made doubly sure by the undertaker. 
‘In spite of myself, says he, ‘I felt a lurking appre- 
hension that the sick man might recover ;’ and, 4 | 


Mr Pepys has it, ‘this did vex me.’ He has just | 
grace enough left to be a little ashamed of this hot 
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haste, and to own that it hardly squares with the ideal 
of Christian charity ; but having eased his conscience 
far, and depicted to this extent the state of his own 
mind, he turns from himself to others, and commences 
forthwith that wholesale process of dissection, that re- 


com. morseless uncovering of shrouded thoughts and intents 
son of of the heart, which makes him resemble, amid this 
e fifty medley throng, a wolf that has found his way to the 


sheepfold, or a hound impatient for his dividend of the 
hounds’ fees, in common with those of the baying pack 
who were in at the death. 

In the course of the night, arrives positive intelligence 
of the death of Monseigneur. 

At the end of the great gallery of Versailles, in an 
open saloon, are then exhibited to us the two princes, 


Burgundy and Berry, sons of the deceased, each with 
10, by his consort by his side, seated on a couch near an open 
nptive window, with their backs to the gallery—the company 
‘ing at | seattered about, standing, sitting, squatting on the floor, 
nted a all in ‘most admired disorder.’ At the opposite end of 
ess of the gallery are the valets, with difficulty stifling their 
o this HN bellowings (mugissements), and in despair at the loss of 
orship so vulgar a master—‘ one made so expressly after their 
leudon jj own heart.” Among these bereaved ‘ flunkeys,’ there 


glide to and fro others, of a clearer-headed and harder- 
hearted sort, despatched thitherwards by their masters 
in the capacity of our own correspondents, to see and 
report all they can—the Figaros of the day, insatiable 
in their greed for scandal, indispensable as supple 
purveyors to the greed of others. Then, again, we have 
courtiers of every colour. Of these, the ‘fools,’ according 
to St Simon, decidedly preponderate—gentry who tug 
out sighs by main force, and egyrise Monseigneur 
with eyes curiously stolid and perfectly dry, and always 
in the same formula of panegyric—‘ Ah, how kind he 


ctacle; was!’ To the ‘fools’ succeed superior types of intellect 
varied —some unfeignedly grieved or shocked, others calcu- 
s him- | lating, in corners, the possible results, political and 
on, his general, of the event of the night. Others there are 


ig who affect an impassible gravity, by which to conceal 
their deficiency of sorrow ; they are afraid of betraying 

breeds | themselves by a too lively and ingenuous demeanour ; 
of the j but in spite of their most strenuous efforts, their actual 
scends || triumph is evident in every gesture and glance—in the 
there | } restless change of posture, as that of people unsettled 
ression | | between sitting and standing—in the peculiar solicitude 


toescape one another’s eye—in the curious momentary 
results of occasional rencontres—in the indescribable 


valet, freedom patent in their whole mien and bearing, despite 
n each |#MM) their studied caution to be stiffly on the guard—in the 
plished | Vivacity, the sparkling animation, to the genuineness 
‘You || of which their deportment, from first to last, gives 
simon; | involuntary but conclusive witness. 
 satis- |) Having thus exhausted, with greedy, crafty inquisi- 
rest at | JM) tiveness, and with surpassingly graphic delineation, all 
se who | the figures, all the postures and attitudes, more or less 
overs | natural or constrained, of this vast house of mourn- 
ppress #B| ing at Versailles, St Simon returns to his two princes 
ing to b and princesses in the first saloon, and paints with the 
\BB| Utmost nicety of hue and shade the countenances of 
¢ heart || these persons of quality. To observe him, as he de- 
im the |) scribes every expression with such particularity and 
ses his |) Precision, reminds one of a Hippocrates beside the 
state. \ pillow of a moribund patient—there studying, in the 
rrophe. ||| iterests of science, every symptom, every convulsion 
igh he || of the face, and assigning to every such phenomenon 
t cross || its relative place in the well-ordered diagnosis. But 
before || our Hippocrates is not cool enough over it; he 
ghness too rapturously over his death-bed investigations ; 
be sure ’s no concealing the joy he feels in that strange 
ance of |) study, or the extent of the curiosity in which he in- 
rtaker. Hear his exclamation on the pleasures of such 
appre- aM experience: ‘The quickness with which one turned 
nd, a3 from face to face, to learn the mind’s real meaning, 
is just favoured by this first gush of surprise and sudden 
nis hot confusion; the combination of such a complexity of 


aspects; astonishment at missing in some cases what 
one had fully expected, and at finding in others what 
no one had anticipated: all this accumulation of lively 
objects and momentous facts makes up a kind of 
pleasure, to the man qualified to appreciate it, which, 
superficial as it may be, is yet one of the greatest to 
be enjoyed at court.’ 

Two or three ridiculous incidents—such as the arm 
of the huge sleeping Swiss, seen to stretch itself of a 
sudden close to the royal couch—or the apparition of 
Madame in full court-dress, weeping and ‘howling’ voci- 
ferously, without knowing why—are appended to these 
different aspects of mourning, to give them variety and 
relief; for St Simon forgets nothing that pertains to 
nature. The long night being thus more than half 
spent, they all retire at last for repose, the emotion 
being exhausted and the play played out; the most 
afflicted to sleep the best; while St Simon, still intoxi- 
cated with so rare a feast of sight-seeing, hardly gets 
to sleep at all. At seven in the morning he is up again. 
‘There’s no denying,’ is his remark, ‘that sleepless 
nights like the last are sweet enough, and that wakings 
like the present are delicious.’ To him, at such inquests 
of poor human nature, enough is not as good as a feast. 

The second scene which may be commended to the 
attention of those who would see the picturesque talent 
and inextinguishable ruling passion of St Simon, is that 
of the Council of Regency, at which the Duke of Maine 
was degraded (August 26, 1718). 

By the will of Louis XIV., the Duke of Orleans was 
appointed Regent, as the head of a council the other 
members of which were his overt enemies. The guar- 
dianship of the infant heir (Louis XV.), and the com- 
mand of the household troops, were intrusted to the 
Duke of Maine, the legitimated son of the Grand Mo- 
narque by Madame de Montespan. This will ‘ proved 
waste paper.’ Orleans made a dead set against Maine, 
and all Maine’s kith and kin. St Simon cheered on 
the Regent in his opposition with implacable hatred 
of those he opposed—it being the darling object of 
St Simon’s heart to humble the Montespan dynasty 
at any cost. 

Again, therefore, we find our excitable author spend- 
ing night after night, just before this 26th of August 
1718, in sleepless expectancy. He is looking for the 
dawn of a day which shall at length avenge him for 
countless affronts and stifled wraths. In this second 
and highly-dramatic scene, he plays a more active part 
than in the former; he is the counsellor, the instigator 
of the movement; the machinery is of his own working, 
and he is there to see it work, to watch its gradual 
development, and how cleverly it takes the unsuspecting 
and uninitiated by fatal surprise. If on this occasion 
he still proves himself a great painter and a pitiless 
observer, it is less innocently, less disinterestedly, than 
in the Versailles picture seven years before. The vin- 
dictive intensity of his cruelty is allowed too sweeping 
a career, and outrages decency. When once St Simon 
is enraged with any one, his fury is inappeasable—he 
tears him to shreds and tatters before your face. In 
his record of this Council of Regency tableau, the page 
chiefly to be studied is that which narrates the avowal 
of Orleans, prompted by the narrator himself, of his 
determination to degrade the natural children of Louis 
XIV. to their simple rank of peers. The battery thus 
unmasked, we are directed to watch the effect on the 
faces of the council, the clouds of ‘sombre brown’ that 
overspread them, every shade of this sombre colour 
being emphatically discriminated. As for St Simon, 
who tries to appear taken by surprise too, and to play 
the man of moderation and modesty in the hour of 
victory, only his own words can express the almost 
sensual intoxication of his joy -— 

‘On the watch to devour the behaviour of them all, 
with an eye at once to all that was going on and to 
myself, motionless, glued to my chair, rigid in every 
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limb, penetrated with the most joyous impressions of 
liveliest transport and rapturous agitation, and satis- 
faction so perseveringly invoked and now so unbound- 
edly realised—I perspired with the agony of repressing 
my ecstasy, and the agony itself was delicious beyond 
what I ever felt before or since that glorious day. How 
inferior are the delights of sense to those of spirit !’ 

And so he goes on, unable to contain himself, pushing 
language to its utmost limits in his efforts to express 
the acharnement of his emotion. Language, in his 
hands, is like a horse that has run its course: its part 
is done, but not so this fierce horseman’s—he would 
tax its powers yet further, and require from its ex- 
hausted frame more than it can possibly supply. It is 
too weak to be burdened with such a freight of bitter 
fiery triumph. 

For us, the almost incredible piece of jubilation just 
quoted may suffice. Such, we may say, in conclusion, 
was this man, who lies not, dissembles not, nor makes 
himself out better than he is, but portrays himself 
unreservedly as he does others. Inevitably, with pas- 
sions so ardent and obstinate, he must again and again 
have deceived himself, exaggerated his statements, 
attributed to others his own qualities, and abused that 
rare gift of sagacious insight with which he was en- 
dowed. Nevertheless, taking him altogether, though 
unjust, extravagant, and hasty, in more than one ques- 
tion of detail, he may probably be relied on for the 
general impression he leaves.* What he held in the 
most absolute horror, and against which he felt the 
most sensitive antipathy, was the dulness, the ser- 
vility, the baseness, and selfishness of narrow clique 
interests—petty cabal—whatever tends to merge the 
state in self; in a word, whatever fosters court corrup- 
tion. With all this, it was his great right to be angry, 
and on that right he stood, on that hint he spake. 

Without affecting, therefore, to vouch for St Simon’s 
accuracy in his verdict on this personage or that, and 
simply laying stress on the sagacious, the almost ani- 
mal instinct which guided his opinions, we may venture 
to deny that he has, on the whole, calumniated his age, 
or libelled humanity at large ; or at least, if he has, the 
calumny is like that of Molitre’s Misanthrope (Alceste), 
redeemed by that infusion of humour which is a pun- 
gent characteristic of strong minds and the colouring 
sap of talent. 

As in the dramatic grouping of a scene, such as the 
two we have sketched, so in individual portraiture St 
Simon is proverbially great. From the vast series of 
whole lengths, three-quarters, kit-kats, and profiles, to 
be found in his portfolio, we may refer, in the limited 
space at command, to his portrait of the chief-president 
Harlay—that oracle in the world of parliament and 
belles-lettres. Upright and immaculate as he was 
reputed, he was, by St Simon’s account, ‘a man of no 
actual honour; without morality in private, without 
integrity except in public, without humanity in either 
case ; in short, a consummate hypocrite ; without faith, 
without equity, without God, without soul, a cruel 
husband, a brutal father, a tyrannical brother, a friend 
to none but himself; naturally malignant; delighted 
to insult, injure, and crush others, and on no occasion 
losing a chance of gratifying that delight. A volume 
might be compiled of his sallies, infinitely trenchant, 
and overflowing with wit—wit naturally applied, and 
with a masterly caution against involving its employer 
in trouble. In appearance, Harlay was a little man, 
strong, but meagre, with a lozenge-shaped face, a large 
aquiline nose, fine eyes, eloquent and penetrating, 
which only regarded you by stealth, but which, fixed 
on a client or a magistrate, were enough to make him 


sink into the earth.’ Of such a man, St Simon telj 
with palpable zest any of the current anecdotes whic 
illustrate his assumed or real character. This, fy 
instance, of his mot addressed to an _ ill-mannery 
duchess, who had styled Harlay, in his hearing, ‘thy 
old monkey,’ and who having a cause to be tried befor 
him soon afterwards, and in delight at his promptly 
deciding it in her favour, hastened to overwhelm hin 
with grateful acknowledgments. ‘Madame,’ impres. 
sively replied the president, in the hearing of an admi. 
ing circle, so soon as the flood of her rhetoric was 
ebb—‘ Madame, I am enchanted that an old monkey 
should have it in his power to oblige an old ape.’ (; 
again, when Bussy Rabutin’s married daughter inter. 
rupted her husband while giving evidence before Harlay 
—spoiling the husband’s orderly statement by a gu. 
rulous parenthesis of ‘ words, words, words ’—the pm. 
sident, after a protracted show of patience, mildly 
turned to the gentleman with the question: ‘| 
madame your wife, sir?’ Monsieur affirmed it, i 
some surprise. ‘How I grieve for you, sir!’ exclaime 
Harlay, with look and tones of inexpressible comps 
sion, as he turned on his heel, and left the happy pair 
to chew the cud of his bitter fancy. St Simon’s chn 
nicles are a copious repertory of such sayings ani 
doings; at times highly piquant, and usually vey 
French. 

His exertions to elevate the position of the nobly 
were strenuous and unremitting. He sought to secur 
for it splendour, independence, and a substantial shan 
in the exercise of the legislative and sovereign power. 
He forgot that the French noblesse was now only a court 
noblesse, and little suspected that, five-and-twenty yeas 
after his death, the most chivalric of the order would 
repudiate their ancient idol, and be paying court to th 
cause of Revolution. He was intolerant of the Villers 
and D’Antin class of dull servile courtiers, but without 
anticipating the speedy advent of quite another type- 
the Mirabeaux, Lafayettes, Lameths, and that mos 
eccentric of democrat nobles, his own descendant, the 
apostle of Socialism. In one respect, however, St Simon 
did magnify his order—in honouring it, by his literary 
achievements, with the greatest writer it has ever pr 
duced—wielding in its cause the loftiest, most inde 
pendent, honest, vigorous, and brilliant of pens; ani 
thus St Simon, duke and peer, at whom his contem- 
poraries smiled, is classed to-day, by the most criticd 
of his countrymen, between Molitre and Bossuet— 
little below them, it is granted, yet between them, 
notwithstanding—and is there greeted as one of the 
foremost glories of France. 


DRINKS FOR HARVEST. 

There is nothing which creates thirst more than labouring 
in the sun; and such being the case, it is the duty of the 
master to have a cool and refreshing drink supplied, # 
least once in each hour, to his hands in the field. A hand 
would be well occupied whose time was devoted to this 
object, and it would be well to have a small hand-cart fitted 
up with a five-gallon keg or half-barrel, in which should be 
a drink comprised in the proportion of five gallons of water, 
half a gallon of molasses, and one quarter of a pound o 
ginger. The whole should be well stirred together, aul 
served out hourly. This drink we have frequently recow- 
mended, because we know it to be invigorating, refreshing, 
and safe, no matter how cool the water may be. The cooler 
the water, the more grateful will it be to the palate, the 
more refreshing to the system, the surer of giving tone and 
strength to the harvester—American Farmer. 
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* A recent quarterly reviewer, who pronounces the memoirs of | 
St Simon to be ‘probably the only work in the circle of French | 
memoirs that does not disappoint expectation, commends the | 
duke’s outspoken frankness as singularly valuable, and declares | 
him to be, in the main, perfectly honest and reliable. | 
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